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NOTTINGHAM AND 
THE ROYAL. 


N the whole we think the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England did right at their last meeting 
to decide about holding next year’s show at 
Nottingham. It is easy to understand why 
the inhabitants should have been a little doubtful 

about accepting this honour. It is always expected that 
the town at which a Royal show is held should make a solid 
contribution towards the expenses, and at this moment 
pockets are so very much depleted and the calls upon private 
and municipal benevolence so great that we do not wonder 
at citizens being a little chary of facing any avoidable expense. 
On the other hand, the Royal Agricultural Society has a 
mission to perform in educating the British public and 
furthering the interests of agriculture. It never set out to 
be a money making concern, and the question, therefore, 
to be decided was whether the inevitable loss could be borne 
or not. There is no attempt being made to conceal the fact 
that the show cannot reasonably be expected to prove 
remunerative, and, unfortunately, the accounts of the 
Shrewsbury Show are not favourable. They, indeed, show 
a loss of £3,616. Yet the show was one of the best ever 
held. It was excellent in every particular. The loss may 
be set down to the fortune of war. As it happened, the 
days of the exhibition provided a pouring rain, more resembling 
a flood than anything else, and we remember well how it 
drove the visitors to the tents, whence in sadly wet and 
dripping condition they made their way to the railway 
station as soon as the weather cleared a little. Shrewsbury 
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in any case is not a large town, and the reason for ho!ding 
the show did not lie in the hope of attracting a record atten- 
dance, but in the duty of going to a very fine agricultural 
district. The results were obtained not in gate-money 
but in education. , 

Under ordinary circumstances Nottingham might lx 
relied upon to provide a very large sum of gatemoney 
The people in the neighbourhood are thoroughly aliv: 
to the value of agricultural exhibitions, and the Duk 
of Portland is to be the President ot the show. The Duk 
needless to say, is one of the most typical men of his clas 
in Great Britain. He is a very large landowner, his estate 
attaining to something not much short of 200,000 acr 
and he has always shown himself thoroughly alive to th 
responsibilities ot this great position. He has exercised ai 
influence over his tenantry that might almost be calle 
paternal. The annual estate show at Worksop has Lee: 
an education in itself. It takes the form of a review of tl. 
work done in the previous twelve months. High show con 
(ition never was so much valued there as practical efficiency 
The Duke has encouraged every form of legitimate activity 
on the land, but particularly that of horse-breeding. [1 
used to be said that if a tenant pleaded his inability to provick 
a good sire the Duke would lend him one, and if he went 
further and said he had not a mare either, the jest went roun 
that his Grace would lend him both sire and dan 
rhe story, of course, is not to be taken too seriously 
but that it was current shows what the reputation « 
the Duke was for helping his tenants. He has als 
shown himself a true friend of agricultural research, an 
has not hesitated to make large gifts in order to promot: 
it, while his benefactions to his neighbours, especially thos 
princely gifts that were chronicled when Lord Titchfiel 
came of age, have emphasised the kindness of the relationshi; 
between him and the neighbouring population. For this 
reason, if for no other, the show at Nottingham is bound t 
be popular. Any falling off in the number of visitors wil 
be due to the natural tendency to avoid spending an unneces 
sary shilling at a time of great national stress. Even those 
who are not in a position where it is necessary to count every 
penny before laying it out, nevertheless consider, befoi 
spending, what they might do to help those in need. 

rhese considerations have been given full weight at the 
hands ot the Royal Agricultural Society, and it is both wis« 
and courageous of them to keep to their resolution of holding 
the show in face of such drawbacks. It has always to be 
remembered that in addition to its other functions, the annual 
exhibition of the Royal is an occasion for the transaction ot 
a great deal of important business. Buyers have been in 
the habit of coming to Great Britain from all parts of the 
world, and it would be a pity to discourage them. It may 
be objected that a certain number will not be = able 
to do so because the seas will be closed to them. That 
is true to some extent, but, after all, the majority ot 
those who buy pedigree stock from England hail trom 
South America and the colonies. Thanks to our Fleet, 
there is little at the present moment to intericre with 
the traffic, and unless some very unexpected ill-luck is 
encountered there will be nothing at all at the beginning 
of next summer. We say nothing of the chance of thie 
war being over, because this is very problematic indeed. 
There are chances both ways, but it is best to act on the 
assumption that hostilities will not be concluded. If they 
should be, then the greater will be our satisfaction. But 
it is well that the great farming industry and all that concerns 
it should be carried on, whatever be the circumstances of 
the country. The authorities at Nottingham and the Duke 
of Portland have agreed that, whatever may be their private 
opinion, they will do all that is possible to make the show a 
success, and the Royal is not likely to be called upon to 
face any loss that it cannot make good. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


) E publish this week a portrait of the Countess of 
krne with her children, Mary and John. Het 
husband, who succeeded to the title at the 

beginning of this month, is a prisoner of wat in Germany. 





*.* lt is pariicularly requested that no permissions lo photograph houses 
ardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are recet ed, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward the corre 


spondence at once to him 


bat dase 
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UBMARINES 
daring exploits of the present war, but it is doubtful 
if any of them surpass the achievement of Burt. 
Under Lieutenant-Commander Norman D. Holbrook 


have produced some of the most 


it, according to the Press Bureau, entered the 
Dardanelles, and in spite of the difficult currents dived 
under five rows of mines and torpedoed the Turkish battle- 
ship Messudiyeh, which was guarding the mine field. Better 
still, the submarine, although chased by torpedo boats 
and fired at, got safely away after being submerged on one 
occasion for nine hours. It was thought that the Dardanelles 
were made practically invulnerable by the use of mines, 
and the men of the Turkish service must have been 
astonished indeed to discover that they had been penetrated 
in this daring fashion. Lieutenant Holbrook has not only 
a fine record as a naval officer, but he belongs to a family of 
patriots and fighters. His father, Colonel Holbrook, is now 
Field Officer in charge of supplies on Salisbury Plain, and he 
has four brothers serving, one at Aldershot, one as gunnery 

r of the Devonshires, a third a staff captain at the War 

fice, and a fourth in the Royal Engineers. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s footnote to history is entirely creditable 
to him and the party for which he is the spokesman. It 
appears that the Opposition did not stand on their dignity 
and wait to be asked to co-operate with the Government 
in dealing with the greatest crisis in our national history. 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law himself wrote to the 
Prime Minister on August 2nd, that in their opinion and that 
of their colleagues it ‘‘ would be fatal to the honour and secur- 
ity of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France 
and Russia at the present juncture’ and to offer their 
‘unhesitating support.’”’ He claims with justice that the 
promise was redeemed with more than lip service, that with 
the incident partisanship for the time being vanished from 
Parliament, and that the Opposition gave not only their 
voices but their hearts to the work of preserving and safe- 
guarding England. It was a great and, indeed, unprecedented 
moment in national history. During all previous wars 
there has been an Opposition, open or latent, equally in 
the great struggle with Napoleon and in the smaller war in 
South Africa, but on this occasion tor once the energies of 
the country were concentrated on a single object. We have 
to remember that up to now the point has not beea nearly 
gained and that the first duty of every patriot is to maintain 
and strengthen that unity which was so happily begun. 


In the course of a very short time now our new recruits 
will be pouring into France and Belgium. Necessarily 
their preparation has been hurried, but they have made 
up for it in zeal and intelligence. All who have come 
in contact with these young soldiers, from Lord Kitchener 
downwards, have borne testimony to the fact that they --e 
superior to any recruits hitherto assembled in Great Britan. 
[hey come from all sections, high and low, rich and poor, 
and there has been no waiting about for commissions on the 
part of those who in ordinary cases would expect to enter 
the Army in the rank of officers. They have freely enrolled 
themselves in the ranks, and their eagerness and zeal have 
made them apt students of military science. Military experts 
look forward with the utmost confidence to their behaviour 
in the field, and that they have ground for doing so is proved 
by the gallantry of those Territorials and Yeomanry who 
have shown themselves staunch and gallant soldiers, though 
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practically transferred from their homes right into the field 
of battle. 


These young soldiers have had in a way the benefit of 
experience gained on the field. A number of officers and 
men have either come back wounded or been brought home by 
the Government for rest or for other reasons, and the lessons 
learned during actual operations have been carried, as it 
were, hot to the ears of the recruits. Even a civilian pure 
and simple can notice the difference. He is able to see that 
the trenches which have been dug out recently differ very 
much from those that were made before hostilities commenced. 
They are planned in order to stop that complete destruction 
which was effected by the German howitzers. In working 
the artillery, too, we notice a great deal more smartness and 
actuality than there was four months ago. The men come at 
full speed along a narrow lane and into a field overlooking 
some valley, where they go through all the operations of 
concealing their horses, firing and retreating, often under the 
eye of an officer who has recently taken part in similar opera- 
tions under fire, where a mistake might have spelt disaster. 
Such an officer enforces his commands with a stern efficiency 
not easily attained by those who only know manceuvres 
We have already seen from the conduct of our armies that 
the training was efficient before war broke out; but it is 
safe to say that a still higher efficiency is being sought aftet 
and reached by the men of Lord Kitchener's Army. 


CAROL OF THE HEAVY-LADEN 
Mary Mother had her Child awake upon her knees 
all at her ease 


Joseph said, 


Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, she was 


“ Wife, good wife,’”’ Saint ‘ there’re 


door, 


pr ople at the 


An hundred folk—an hundred folk, and more. 


Some are old and some are sad, some of them are wild, 


A weary folk—a sorry folk, to see our Child.” 
Mary held the little Child safe against her breast 
‘Heavy Laden ones, behold your rest ! 

But, because my Son is young, when you enter here, 

Never strive, nor cry nor groan—nor shed a teal 

Would you grieve, my tender bird, my little lamb snow-white ? 
Could you steal away his short delight ? ” 

Then the sorry people cast their burdens all aside, 

hey piped and played and merry made that Christmas-tide. 
Gentle Christians, come with songs, come with garlands all 
Sigh no sigh and shed no tear—the Baby is so small. 


GG. JAMES 


Sir Evelyn Wood has sent to the papers a remarkably 
fine letter by a sportsman at the front. Sir Evelyn describes 
his correspondent as a colonel who, fourteen years ago, com- 
manded a column in South Africa, and who has recently 
added to his reputation. He is not one of the rich ones of 
the earth, and when hunting with his pack * rode boarded 
out horses, on which, however, he always managed to keep 
in the first flight.’’ This soldier and sportsman writes to say 
that he and his friends at the front feel very grateful to those 
at home “ who are doing their share to keep fox-hunting 
on its legs.”” He goes on to add that they are grateful fo1 
the manner in which those at home subscribe for their wants, 
and in token thereof he cheque for the Essex 
Hunt and {5 towards the Hunt servants, “ who no doubt 
will feel the pinch of war as much as anyone.”” This is a 
fine letter and an example not to be forgotten of a soldier's 
thoughtfulness 


sends a 


fhe Hackney Society might have sought far and wide 
before finding a president so well cut out for the position as 
Sir Howard Frank, who has consented to serve as president 
elect for the ensuing year in succession to Mr. Rycroft. Sir 
Howard was brought up among and could drive 
at the age of seven. For a great number of years now he 
has been one of the most prominent supporters of the breed. 
The most famous hackney he owned was probably Kit Cat, 
which, with Cock Robin, both of them bred by Sir Gilbert 
‘reenall, won everywhere as pair, tandem or single. Si 
Howard invariably drove them himself, and at Dublin won 
the tandem championship against all the big horses. kit 
Cat also won the championship at Richmond, Olympia, 
The Hague and many other places. Last year Sir Howard 
won the championship at Richmond with Roderick Dhu, 


horses 


horses, 


this being the third time of doing so. His love of 
is probably an inheritance from his father, who, though an 
octogenarian, may still be seen driving about 


Wells. 


lunbridge 
He loves horses too well to take to a motor in the 
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evening of life. Sir Howard Frank has been on the Hackney 
council for the last eight or nine years, and for nearly the same 
time has been a member of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
He is also on the council of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 


Few colleges can possibly have a finer record in regard 
to the war than the South Eastern Agricultural College at 
Wye. At the annual meeting of the Governors, Principal 
Dunstan reported that no fewer than 110 students and thirteen 
members of the teaching staff, in addition to college servants, 
farm labourers and gardeners, had joined the Colours. They 
ought to be very useful recruits, since almost without exception 
they ride and shoot and are accustomed to manly open-air 
pastimes. At the same time, we cannot forget that this 
means a considerable reduction in the number of paying 
students and, consequently, a financial loss to the college, 
which will be felt all the more because the erection of the 
new college buildings was a considerable strain on the 
financial resources. It would be a matter for regret if on 
account of its patriotism the college were driven to curtail 
its teaching or research work. The Educational and Agri- 
cultural Departments of the Government ought to see it 
through somehow, even if the stress of the time renders it 
difficult to extend the necessary direct financial assistance. 


Among the many people who are doing their best to 
help in war time, a very honourable place must be given to 
Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C., who, after long days in 
court, spends his evenings in giving recitations from his 
father’s books for the benefit of the Red Cross Society. Last 
week he gave one of these recitations to a distinguished 
audience in the hall of the Middle Temple, where Charles 
Dickens once ate his dinners as a student, and accomplished 
the unique feat of retrieving from the Benchers some of the 
money that he paid for them. In a little speech Mr. 
Dickens mentioned that this was the third consecutive night 
on which he had read, and that he hoped in that single week 
to make over £350. It is indeed inspiriting to find that, as 
Mr. Dickens said with a most becoming pride, his father’s 
name is still one to conjure with. If that father had been 
alive to-day there would have been no man in England who 
would have felt more keenly for the wounded or been more 
eager in alleviating their pain. With all that sympathy for 
suffering and his resistless and splendid energy, he would 
have rushed to their aid, and his voice would have been as a 
trumpet call. There is, therefore, a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in the good work into which Mr. Henry Dickens has so 
generously thrown himself. 


That large number of Income Tax payers whose means 
of livelihood have been curtailed owing to the effect of war 
will read with lively interest the reply given by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the questions of Sir Gilbert Parker. In 
brief, the official statement is that the taxpayer who can prove 
that his profits from trade, profession or business are decreased 
by the war is to be assessed on a three years’ average of his 
income—the three years being the present and two pre- 
ceding. The Government could not do less. It is presumed 
that Income Tax is paid on income, and if the income for the 
present year is seriously reduced, the average for three years 
will be greater than the amount actually received. When 
the earnings do not fluctuate to any great extent—in all 
those cases, for example, where it is derived chiefly from a 
fixed salary—it seems unjust not to make the tax payable 
on the amount actually received. The principle is admitted 
in the case of those holding a public office or employment. 
In the case of super tax, the chief concession made is that 
of postponement. If the income is under £3,000, the payment 
of the whole sum may be postponed ; if over £3,000, the 
amount payable in the usual way must be paid, but that of the 
increase of one-third may be postponed till January 1st, 1916. 


Now that the demand for all kinds of vegetable oils and 
fats is so large it is interesting to learn that the Kew authorities 
lave received from Liverpool a sample of seeds which yielded 
over 50 per cent. of fat. These are from a tree that is a native 
of Brazil and named Osteophlceum platyspernum. Although 
this tree was discovered so long ago as 1852 in the forest 
near Pamiré on the River Wapés, a tributary of the River 
Negro, the value of its seeds does not appear to have been 
hitherto recognised. The fat obtained on extraction with 
petro'eum ether is white and crystalline and emits a very 
slight smell. Although it is not possible to say at present 
what quantity ot seeds are likely to be available for commerical 
purposes, the discovery of the high percentage of fat they 
contain will doubtless prove a valuable one. 
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It may interest our readers to know that the verses 
from the Italian which we publish below were written by a 
young officer at the front, who also commemorates in them 
one of the victims of the,war. Our correspondent has 
had a varied experience. First he was left to unload a 
ship, then he was ordered to make a depot there and 
became supply officer, after that he travelled with the 
trains of supplies, and subsequently went to the front 
with a cavalry brigade. He says that “In these long, cold 
marches, and waits, and dawdling at cross-roads on a horse 
or in a car waiting for the supply column to come along 
I praise the Lord that I was once made to learn things by 
heart. It is beastly having to wait about and do nothing 
and be fired at.’’ We can easily imagine that when our 
contributor, who is now a very young man, becomes an ol< 
one, he will read these verses with pathetic interest 
remembering his friend and the circumstances. 


LINES FROM THE ITALIAN 
(For M. W. J.) 
The Roses that of old time 
You plucked with tiny finger 
The rambling roses linger, 
And bear a crimson flower. 


Within the silent garden ; 

The leat’s yet green beiore them 
And June comes to restore them, 
And sun shines in its power. 


You flower of my lamenting, 
Struck down, alas, and riven ; 
Your life so vainly given 
Last lonely flower of life. 


Earth’s black where you'll be lying, 
Earth’s cold where death will take you ; 
No sun will ever wake you, 
No love bring back your lite. 
: J. B. TreENpb. 


Mr. Balfour hit the nail on the head at Bristol when he 
showed that the future of civilisation depends largely on 
“spreading the power and grip of International Law.” 
Without a loyal observance of International Law there is no 
restraint on the brutality of a nation. Yet Germany has 
systematically outraged the very principles we try to toster. 
Acting on the assumption that the ends of war are best gained 
by shaking the nerves of the combatants, her legionaries 
have dropped bombs from the sky on women and children 
bombarded open cities without warning and committed the 
vilest acts of pillage and oppression. The placing of mines 
on trade routes was equally against International Law. 
Obviously, in all this she is moving backwards toward 
savagery. It gives force to Mr. Balfour's indictment : 
“It almost looked as if the war of 1870 and the unexampled 
outburst of prosperity which succeeded it had turned the heads 
of a great nation and had polluted the consciences of a mighty 
people.” The last phrase is painfully true. 


A feeling akin to consternation has been aroused by 
the announcement of the Morning Post that the Treasury 
meditates a severe reduction of the financial assistanc: 
given to horse-breeding. No doubt the keepers of the 
national purse have at the present moment an unenviable 
task. On the one hand the taxpayer with a diminished in- 
come and many calls for his support is not in the most cheerful 
mood, and on the other the drain on the national resources 
is unprecedented. It is easily understood, therefore, how 
necessary it is for the State as well as the individual to practise 
the virtue of economy. Yet we venture to submit that the 
decision, if indeed it be a decision, is not altogether a wise 
one. Our Correspondence columns for weeks past have shown 
how keenly the shortage of horses is felt by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and how all recognise that the revival of the 
great industry of horse-breeding is absolutely necessary. 
Government money spent upon it’ would not be waste, but 
investment. More need not be said till we have assurance 
that the Treasury has actually arrived at a decision. We 
hope this will not occur till the House of Commons has met 
and been provided with an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the subject. It would indeed be surprising if 
the Board of Agriculture, which has done so much for horse- 
breeding, should submit to this reduction without a vigorous 
protest. 
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KIRGHIZ. 


I.—TWO HUNDRED 





NOMAD KIRGHIZ WOMEN 
NE day, in the heat of noon, I came in sight of a 

green patch on the moors, and sought and found 

a bubbling spring of clear water. ‘‘ Here is the 

place,’ thought I, “‘to make my long-deferred 

cup of tea,’’ and I cast my knapsack on the 
moor and looked around for a spot on which to make a fire. 
I had gathered a few sticks along the road in case of need, 
so I had the foundation of a little blaze. With what trouble 
did I keep that fire going till the kettle boiled, rushing about 
for wisps of withered weed, hunting for roots, for a straw, 
for anything that would burn, and all the time anxious lest 
in my absence the pot should capsize. At last, as I stood 
over the fire, there were symptoms of boiling, and I was just 
rejoicing. Then suddenly all grew black around me, and I 
lost control of my body and fell down. I had got a sunstroke. 
But what was my vexation to realise, even at the moment 
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THEIR MOVABLE HOMES. 

I feli, that my kettle had capsized. The fact brought me to 
my senses. I hardly touched the ground before I started up 
again to save the water and the fire. No luck; the water 
was all spilt, the fire out and the kettle lying in the ashes. 
I did not trouble to pick the kettle up. I sat down by the 
spring, soaked a handkerchief, put it on my head, took out 
my mug and drank water, water, water. 

What a day! _ I was to feel the effects of my sunstroke. 
A great thirst took possession of me, and when I got to Aulie 
Ata a touch of fever, which I had to fight. 

Aulie Ata is a mysterious and umbrageous city. I saw 
it when it was twelve miles off, and I thought it to be quite 
near. So clear was the atmosphere, so prominent in the 
wide emptiness of the desert are the trees of the city. I greatly 
rejoiced when Isawit. Although I was tired and the sun hot 
on my shoulders, I resolved to get on without further resting 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE ALEXANDER MOUNTAINS. 
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by the way 
But I walked 
and walked, and 
still the line of 
trees seemed as 
remote as ever 
Several times I 
asked myself 

was I not nearer? 
and I was obliged 
to confess that I 
seemed no nearer 
It was like walk 


ing towards the 


horizon There 
is something of 
magic about 


this city 
thought I 

But at last 
| arrived . 


And I was so “ONE OF THE MUD-DOMED ACE-OF SPADES-LIKE TOMBS OF THE KIRGHIZ.”’ 


thirsty I stopped 
at each inn on the way into the town, and I had koumis 
and tea and lemonade and seltzer water, and I procured 
a bottle of wine. I went to the telegraph station to 
get the telegram I knew was waiting me from home (a 
letter takes a fortnight) It had been pleasant to look at 
the wires by the roadway as I walked and reflect that a 
message to me was perhaps winging its way past And 
sure enough, at the little post office my telegram was waiting 
I found an inn called the Hotel London, and so, to justify 
its name, took a room in it and felt glad to have reached a 
city, even Aulie Ata the ancient 

[ put on a collar and went to an Armenian garden 
restaurant and had dinner, sitting by myself at a table under 
a fruit-laden cherry tree luridly illumined by the light of a huge 
spirit lamp. All the time I was eating my shashleek (bits of 
lamb roasted on a skewer over charcoal) I listened to an 
unearthly hubbub of bands—or of fire hooters, I could not 
tell which. Every ten minutes there was an awesome silence, 
and then there outbroke the blast of a horn, three times 
repeated, that sounded like the trump of doom, ferumm 
terumm, lerumm then came the sound of bagpipes and a 
throbbing of many drums, the horns breaking through the 
lesser music at intervals and lifting the roof of the sky 

I went alony towards the sound, and found it proceeded 
from a native orchestra standing on the roof of a circus 
building Here two tall Sarts held in their hands horns ten 
feet long. hey lifted them to the sky and balanced them on 
their lips they lowered them and blasted their music over the 
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: TOOTS ot the 
houses of the city 

they presented 
them at the heads 
of the crowd of 
sightseers and 
made many put 
their fingers to 
their ears and 
walk away ; the 
music was too 
much for me 

and I fought 
shy of the circus 
Still I sought 
diversion, foun 
a theatre and 
bought a seat t 
see a ‘“romanc 
of ideal love.’ 
There wer: 
seven people ll 
the theatre, and 
after an hour we were all given our money back and tol 
that the company had gone to see the circus. I then went 
to the Cinema to see the much-advertised “ spectacle ' 
of ‘‘A Prisoner of the Caucasus,” but I was informed 
that the ‘“‘ machine ’’ was broken and that the next perform 
ance would be “on Friday ifGod grant.” I went back 
to the hotel and found the landlady having a nail to nai 
fight with a woman lodger. Both sides at once claimed m« 
as a witness—the police were coming and I would testify 
The landlady had broken into the lodger’s room’ and told 
her to leave at once; the latter, a great, big, hysterical 
Russian woman, had replied with fisticuffs and sobs and 
clamour. 

I was sorry my room had no key and that the window 
was shuttered from the outside. The police came and ordered 
that the woman be allowed to remain till the morning, and 
a silence settled down on the inn—silence broken only by 
the sound of the horns of the orchestra a mile away. All 
sorts of fancies possessed my mind and wrought me to a stat 
of terror, so that I was afraid of my dreams. I wakened up 
the hotel porter at two in the morning and bade him open 
my windows. I lit my candle, took up pen and paper and 
wrote a long letter home. I was afraid the candle would go 
out before dawn. But at last the nightingales began to sing 
muzzeins were called from the dark mosques of the city 
the cocks crowed, pale rents appeared through the willow 
trees that hid the sky. My candle grew little and yellow and 
flickering, but it lasted and I wrote on and on, page after 
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page, till it was bright morning. So I saved myself, perhaps, 
from fever. The river Talass in flood outside the town of 
Aulie Ata presented an unwonted spectacle; the wide, 
black, diversified, shingly river, the lowering clouds overhead, 
the restless wind from the mountains spitting and promising 
rain, the emptiness and dreariness of the world all around, 
except at the place where the bridge should have been, 
from which the bridge had been lately washed away 
ind there, an ever-increasing collection of straw or canvas 
tilted wagons and carts and of oxen, camels and horses, 
waiting, as it were, for a ferryman to take them to another 
vorld. 

On the other side the river lay some seventy miles of 
mpty steppe before the frontier of Semi-retchie, Seven 
Rivers Land. There was no means of sustenance except 
1 the tents of poverty-stricken Kirghiz, or at the post-houses. 
(he skies were cloudy, and though the heat was great, the road 
nd the heath were pleasantly wet and the dust was laid. 
fhe clouds breaking among the mountains multiplied their 
‘randeur, and as my journey went on I had a sense of getting 
farther and farther away from home, from Russia. At 
ngth I passed into Seven Rivers Land, one of the remotest 
f the Czar’s dominions—remoter 
han the Far East, because there 
s no communication either by rail or 
by river. Eventually, in order to 
over two hundred miles _ that 
hreatened too unaltering a monotony 
or post travelling, I hired a troika, 
in arba and a Kirghiz—three horses, 
. cart and a native driver—and I 
proceeded from post-station to post- 
station, changing horses each twenty 
or thirty miles. What an impression 
t yave me ! 

The Kirghiz driver in rags and 
tatters sitting on one hip on_ his 
bare wooden driving seat, lounging 
to and fro, one shoulder up, one 
lo flicking the three galloping 

's with his whip, whistling, 

uting. 

The horses bounding along, neck 
yy neck, over bump, over crevice, 
over chasm; up lull, down dale, 
never slackening (there is no brake 
to the wooden arba). Coming with 
a great splash on to a stream, the 
arba just floating on it as the horses 
plunge through it; out again, up 
the bank; what matter stones 
even millstones ? 

We go along roads that are like 
dried-up river beds, over roads little 
better than mountain tracks. Ever 
and anon I am nearly shot out of 
the cup of dry clover and hay in 
which Tam sitting. Iam flung against 
the sides, I grasp at the stained Joseph 
coat of the Kirghiz, I clasp him round 
the shoulders. 

But the Kirghiz smiles and 
whistles and shouts again. The 
horses whisper hurried secrets to one 
another in their rhythmical threefold 
devouring of space. We go not by versts or by miles, but 
by leagues. There are no steamboats, trains, motor-cars, 
aeroplanes, in Seven Rivers Land, but the troika combines 
these all in one. 

As we go along the level high road the whole country 
behind us is blotted out from view by the clouds of our dust. 
We never hesitate as we dash through market places and 
thronged Colonial- villages. What matter who is in the 
way; the troika goes on straight ahead, always seeming 
likely to collide as we dash towards other carts or charge 
into passing horsemen, the averted horses’ faces breathing 
into my face as we pass. 

The way is always in the view of the snowy mountains 
and comparatively seldom in view of houses. It is the land 
of the tent dwellers, and the moors are dotted with grey 
pyramids and columns, the temporary dwelling places of 
the nomads. Now and then a whole patriarchal family 
of the wanderers crosses the road on its journey from the 
parched plains up to the greener pasture lands of the hills. 
Chey have their tents and all their goods on camels’ backs ; 
they drive with them hundreds of head of sheep and goats 
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and cows and mares. They themselves ride on camels, 
horses, bulls ; their white-turbaned wives, often four to each 
man, ride astride of bulls, their faces uncovered, babies at 
their bare breasts. Brides—girls of thirteen or fourteen 

ride in extraordinary state in their midst, seated on palfreys 
with scarlet horsecloths, themselves clad in bright cottons, 
their hair in many glistening black plaits, each loaded with 
a silver bullet to keep it from entangling with sister plaits. 
They also sit astride, and ride with wonderful grace, as if 
conscious of being the treasure of the whole caravan. They 
are good to look upon. , 

We pass endless lines of wagons drawn by toiling oxen 
or little jaded ponies, and tended by burly Russian peasants 
and their plump, laughing, perspiring womenkind—emigrants 
going to settle in the youngest of Russian colonies a thousand 
miles or more from a railway station. We have to turn 
off the road and tumble over the rough moorland in orde1 
to circumvent hundreds of such emigrant wagons. Wi 
overtake and pass the equivalent of whole goods trains 
long strings of lorries and pack carts and camels piled with 
consignments of goods to be delivered all along the way 
from Southern Siberia to the limits of the Himalaya 
Mountains. We pass, or rather, as it 
happens, get entangled in a mile of 
camels, each having on its back a 
mountain of horsehair or wool, some 
twenty couples of dirty camels in 
a company, each company led by a 
Chinese Mohammedan on an ass, a 
Dunkan. 

We pass the mud-walled, mud- 
domed, ace-of-spades-like tombs of 
the Kirghiz; we pass ruins ol 
ancient towers, battered caravanserais 
We escape from the desert into a 
sort of artificial oasis made by 
irrigation—the Russian village = o1 
Cossack staniiza. We change horses 

At nightfall I overtake a lady 
going to the town where her sweet 
heart lives. She is in a hurry that 


brooks no delay. There are only 
horses for one, so I offer her a place 
in my arba. She is accompanied 
by many boxes and bags. — She 
wants to go on all night, no 
matter 


Twilight turns to darkness, the 
moon comes out fair and large, oppo- 
site the setting sun. Phe clouds are 
lit with gentle light and a faint colour 
ing. The troika goes on and on. | 
lie full length in the arba, my head 
on a pillow which my companion 
has lent me, and TI look up at the sky. 
The night is gentle and touching. 
The Kirghiz is silhouetted above us ; 
the moon is now shining full upon 
us; in a moment it is cut off by 
the black line of the roof of the 
cart, but even then the sky is the 
more beautiful for a hidden presence 
We sit up and look into the night 
landscape 

The moon gives” glimmering 
illumination to squads of poplars, waving cornfields, silver 
streams, the thatched roofs of cottages, mud huts. The 
nightingale sings the short night through ; owls hoot ; dogs 
rush out at us as if they were fired from farmyards, but the 
laconic driver flicks them with his long whip when they get 
near the horses’ legs, and they fall each into the rear and 
link back to the dark yards whence they came. 

We leave behind populous villages and issue on to the 
moors. Night hides the scarlet poppies, but the air con 
tains their odours. The moon no longer stands over th 
black mound of the horizon, but has climbed over thi 
zenith. The cocks are crowing, my companion is sleeping 
the bells of the troika are chingle-dingling, chingle-dangling 
all the time. 

We have to change horses, however. We get a 
samovar in the waiting time, and Zinaida —such is het 
name — becomes an excited chatterbox. It is only fifty 
miles to her goal and her sweetheart. She tells me 
how she met him, what sort of life they will lead when 
they are married, the name of their first boy should they 
have one. 
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Two scalding glasses of tea, and then into the arba once 
more with fresh horses and a new Kirghiz driver wakened 
up to take us. Zinaida’s boxes are corded on securely, her 
bandboxes are better bestowed away, she makes a more 
comfortable arrangement of quilts and pillows, and we lie 
back and both fall asleep. 

When next we change horses, sun pales the stars. It 
is the last change. Twenty miles more and our winged 
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chariot flies up the courtyard of the town post-house. I am 
stiff. Zinaida, however, is as fresh and nimble as a young 
deer. A young man with pallid face is waiting for her on 
the post-house steps, and she jumps down to him in a trice 
and he folds her in his arms and kisses her. 

She had arrived at her destination. I was still on thy 
way, in the wilderness. The next part of my journey wa 
on toot. 





EXPLOSIVES AND THE WAR. 


By PROFESSOR J. 


INCE the beginning of the war the public has been told 
many wonderful tales about an explosive, ‘‘ Turpenite,”’ 
supposed to be in use by the French Army; how it 
far exceeds all other explosives in violence when it 
detonates, and how clouds of deadly vapour are believed 
to be produced that will instantly kill those with whom 

they come in contact. In the Franco-German War of 1870 there 
were similar stories of the mitrailleuse, then a new invention. 
Absurd as many of the stories of the mitrailleuse were, they were 
not so improbable as those about Turpenite ; for the mitrailleuse 
did exist, but whether Turpenite does so or not is at present more 
than doubtful—that is to say, a substance possessing the proper- 
ties that are claimed for it. For to anyone who knows about 
explosives, such properties are, to say the least, as imaginary as is 
the metal that is far lighter than aluminium, and the gas 
compared with which hydrogen is heavy, that the Germans are 
supposed to have discovered for use in their Zeppelins. Such 
new metals and gases would indeed be rare and curious nowadays. 
Hydrogen is by far the lightest gas known; morcover, it is an 
element, or, in other words, anything lighter than hydrogen 
would also have to be an element. Till transmutation of the 
clements has been effected and hydrogen decomposed into some- 
thing simpler, this new gas would be impossible. Even at 
temperatures far higher than that on the surface of the sun, 
hydrogen is not decompoced. A new metal lighter than 
aluminium is equally impossible. Much the same might be said 
about the explosive Turpenite, or, rather, about the properties 
it is said to possess. A gas that can kill instantly is an imaginary 
substance. Thousands of poisons are known, but they mostly 
take not seconds, but hours to kill; only one poison known can 
kill in a few minutes—prussic acid. But the temperature 
reached at the moment the explosive detonates is enormous, 
and is so high that only simple gases could be formed ; all others 
would be decomposed at once. These simple gases if present 
in large quantity might partially stifle anyone who continued 
to breathe them, but they are not violent poisons. It may be 
that the men who appear to have been instantly killed by the 
explosion have been killed by concussion; in the same way 
that all fish in a pool are instantly killed when a dynamite 
cartridge is exploded in the water. Another fact about 
Turpenite that is not in accordance with what is known about 
explosives is that it far exceeds other explosives in violence. 
There are thousands of known explosive compounds ; moreover, 
chemists can predict almost with certainty, even before 
a new compound has been made, whether it will be explosive 
or not, also, to a certain extent, the violence of the explosion 
can be calculated. Although there are such a large number of 
explosive compounds known, most of them belong to a single 
class of compound, namely, a “ nitro-compound.”’ Of all these 
nitro-compounds, nitro-glycerine is the most powerful; it is 
possible that there are a few explosives slightly more powerful 
than nitro-glycerine, but they are very special substances, and 
to make them in any quantity would be exceedingly costly ; 
also they would be much too dangerous to handle. 

Two things are essential for any explosive used in war—it 
must be safe to handle and must be capable of being made 
moderately cheaply and easily from fairly cheap material. 
Such explosives are nitro-glycerine, nitro-cellulose or guncotton, 
picric acid and trinitrotoluene. All these substances are made 
in the same way by acting on glycerine, cotton, carbolic acid 
and toluene, respectively with nitric acid. ‘Lhey are all “ nitro- 
compounds.”” They can be used singly or mixed either with 
each other or with other materials. They are none of them new 
discoveries ; they are the “ fittest survivors” of all the ex- 
plosives with which the chemist is acquainted. The dates of 
their discovery are as follows: Picric acid, 1788; guncotton, 
1845; nitro-glycerine, 1846; trinitrotoluene, about 1870. 

Of course, they are not of equal strength, and, of the four, 
nitro-glycerine is the most powerful. Taking the explosive 
power of nitro-glycerine as 100, then guncotton is 80, or four- 
fifths that of nitro-glycerine, weight for weight, while picric 
acid and trinitrotoluene are about 50, or only half as powerful as 
nitro-glycerine. When any of these compounds are exploded, 
not only are huge quantities of gas produced instantaneously, 
but enormous quantities of heat and energy are liberated at 
the same time, and it is due to these that the explosive has the 
power to destroy anything it comes in contact with. To give 
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an instance in the case of nitro-glycerine: 1 oz. of nitro-glyceri) 
produces nearly 800 pints of gas at a temperature about 5700 ( 
This temperature, the amount of gas produccd, and the pressu 
developed by the explosion can be calculated. This was dor 
many years ago by M. Berthelot, the great French chemis 
and the calculated and recorded results were found practically 

agree. Within limits, therefore, the force of any explosive ca 
be calculated. The three data necessary are the volume of ga 
produced, the quantity of heat and the rapidity of the explosion 

It has already been pointed out that it is essential for ar 
explosive used in war that it can be made cheaply and tha 
it is safe to handle. Of the four explosives mentioned, nitr 
glycerine is a liquid, and therefore is unsa‘e to handle (the othe: 
are solids), but it can be handled safely by mixing it with othe 
substances that will form a solid combination of the tw: 
Dynamite (Nobel, 1866) is solid, and made by mixing one pai 
of diatomite (a species of rotten stone) with three parts of nitr 
glycerine ; the diatomite sops up the nitro-glycerine like a spong 
does water. Cordite, the smokeless powder used by Grea 
Britain, is a mixture of nitro-glycerine, guncotton and vaselin 
The other three explosives, guncotton, picric acid and trinitr 
toluene, are all safe to handle. Melinite, used by the Frencl 
contains guncotton and picric acid. Of course, the four explosiv: 
mentioned could never have come into general use unless th: 
substances necessary for their production were easily obtainabl: 
in large quantities. Glycerine is a constituent of all fats an 
some vegetable oils ; it is produced in the manufacture of soa] 
from fats. For every 100 tons of soap produced about 1o ton 
of glycerine are obtained. Cotton for the manufacture of gm 
cotton is, of course, obtainable in any quantity. Toluene an 
carbolic acid are made from coal tar, and coal tar is a by-product 
in all gasworks, and also in the production of coke. No bi 
manufacturing country would be likely, therefore, to run short 
of either toluene or carbolic acid. 

The last and most essential chemica! that is used in thy 
manufacture of all explosives is nitric acid. There are tw 
sources for this compound, (1) Chili saltpetre and (2) the nitroge1 
and oxygen of the atmosphere. These can be made to combin 
at the temperature of the electric arc to form oxides of nitroge: 
which dissolved in water give nitric acid. Chili saltpetre is only 
found on the western side of South America in Chili; the ait 
of course, exists everywhere. If, therefore, any nation in wai 
time were to run short of Chili saltpetre there would always bx 
the atmosphere to fall back upon ; and in the case of Germany, 
should she not possess large stores of Chili saltpetre, which is 
unlikely, for Chili saltpetre is used in huge quantities as a 
fertiliser, she could either make nitric acid from the air (befor 
the war, however, she had no large works where this could bx 
done) or she could get it from Norway, where nitric acid is 
made on a big scale from the atmosphere. It is, therefore, 
extremely unlikely that Germany will run short of any of the 
substances necessary for the manufacture of high explosives, 
but it would be extremely interesting if one could even roughly 
find out the weight of these explosives uscd up in, say, an averag« 
week of the war, for one knows exactly how much Chili saltpetr 
is necessary to give a known weight of the four explosives alrcady 
mentioned. One hundred tons of Chili saltpetre prodac 
116 tons of guncotton, or 89 tons of nitro-glycerine, or 89 tons of 
either picric acid or of trinitrotoluene. An ordinary cargo of 
Chili saltpetre is about 5,000 tons, and taking an average of the 
four explosives, the 5,000 tons should produce about 4,800 tons 
of explosive. Although this seems a large amount, in a naval 
battle tons of explosive would soon be fired away. The weight 
of the largest shell is very nearly a ton, and this does not tak 
into account the firing charge in the gun. Immense quantities 
of nitric acid will be needed to carry on the war, but they can 
be obtained, and there does not seem to be any likelihood of 
any of the nations at war running short of this absolutely neces- 
sary substance. There are also three other substances— copper 
rubber and petrol—that are essential in warfare. Rubbei 
as far as Germany is concerned, must be obtained from outsid: 
Germany. This is true also of the copper; only a very smal 
amount is found in Austria and Germany. Petrol, although it 
must be obtained by Germany from abroad, can be replaced by 
other chemicals; benzene and methyl alcohol could be use¢ 
instead, but their use would probably entail a change in the forn 
of carburettor used, 
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THE SUPERIOR 







PERSONS. 


BY 


Vv. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








HEY met in the club’s 
smoking - room, and 
sat down to discuss the 

situation as it was afiecting 

them. The beginner, a young 
rl who was (whenever permitted) the devoted slave of both of 
iem, hovered respectfully in the offing, drinking in superiority 
nd at the same time poised ior the possible ecstasy oi service. 
1ey took no notice oi her: that was part of their indestructible 
arm 

[he man was pessimistic. ‘In war,” he said, with a 
lignified largeness of gesture that thrilled the beginner, “ the 

rnal gives way to the temporal. I've simply stopped 
riting.”’ 

‘ Yes, it does seem as ii one had to do literally that,” the 
man conceded, yet with a touch of. cheerfulness. “ But 
ve been thinking—— ” 

When don’t you?’ He had managed to interpose one 

o. those tenderly gracciul amenities that were the envy and 

despair oi the beginner’s heart, the material of which was still 

sO Taw. 

On, well The woman just paused, with an air, 
equally, oi accepting the tribute and of delicately returning it 

in duplicate. “‘ I’ve only been thinking—there’s humour, 

cnow.” 

Is there ?”’ he enquired, gloomily. ‘‘ Where ? ”’ 

In us, of course. It’s the one thing left that one can use. 
isn’t it?” 

He stared at her. ‘ You've an idea, you mean.” 

“* Oh -!’’ She seemed to deprecate the suggestion that 
anything so obvious could be called hers. It’s the verse, of 
course—the lamentable floods oi it that the war has produced. 
One could make something oi it, you know ; we could.” 

He began to kindle. ‘ By Jove!’ he ruminated, and 
whipped out an envelope and a pencil. ‘ You mean things 
like—like Why the dickens haven’t I kept notes oi them, 
all this time ?”’ 

“IT know,” she mourned. “ I’m in the same case. Until 
| thought of our ‘ doing ’ the things, my chief endeavour has been 
o iorget them as soon as possible. Yet we must have read 
hundreds since August.” 

“ Hundreds,’”’ he agreed. ‘‘ Why, there’s no power on 
earth that can keep one’s eyes off that island oi verse in a sea 
of prose. One knows there’s no hope—yet one reads it every 
time. 

She was frowning thoughtfully. ‘‘ Of course, there was the 
Heligoland masterpiece, but that has already become a housc- 
hold word.” 

You mean the ‘ bit them oe Ags 

Yes,”’ she breathed, with almost incredulous awe, and 
gave way, aiter all, to an irresistible need for quotation—lest 
the thing might, by some maleficent chance, have deteriorated 
in keeping : 


each rejoicing gun 
Opened its mouth outright, 
{nd bit them in the bight, 
The Bight of Heligoland.” 


They regarded each other with solemn joy: the treasure 
Was Intact : 

“ And isn’t there a quatrain oi his, too,’’ he prompted, 

in which he takes the part of Pegasus ? ”’ 

“Yes; but I’ve forgotten that one. And who wrote that 
heavenly thing that went, ‘ Cheek by jowl our watchdogs prowl’ ? 
Oh,”’ she cried, despairingly, ‘if only there hadn’t been such 
masses that memory buckled under them! All the ‘ thou-’tis- 
aye-lo’ school, to begin with, whose minds are as obsolete as 
their language ; then the Huns, who follow as the night the day 
the line that ends in guns, the war that has worn out poor, dear 
frafalgar, and the vulture that, as in 1870, has become the prey 
oi an all but unrhymable culture.” 

“Wasn't there an Ireland, too,’ he remembered, “ that 
took a ghastly revenge on us at last by calling us a sireland ? ”’ 

I believe there was.’ She looked round vaguely ior 
help, and her eye fell on the beginner, from whom was proceeding 









at the moment a gurgle o1 mingled 
delight and terror. ‘‘ Child,”’ she said, 
“ there are three books oi patrioti 
poetry just published at a shilling 

each. Go out and buy them all.”’ 

The beginner, enchanted with a mission of any sort, went 
on winged feet, returning presently flushed and_ breathless 
“Here they are,”’ she panted. “ And [I brought an evening 
paper, too, because there’s a poem in it 

‘Good girl,”’ said the woman, absently, opening the first 
book. 

“What's it called ?”’ asked the man 

* Armageddon,’ ”’ said the beginner 

“ What?” they exclaimed simultaneously, on a_ totally 
new note—and then looked at cach other in guiltv dismay. 

“Do you mean to say >” he exclaimed 

“ That vou cried she 

They snatched the paper irom the beginner, and read the 


island of anonymous verse in it There was a brief and bitte 
silence. 
“It has every single vice,”’ said the man, crisply, “ out of 


which you proposed to make an article. Is it really conceivable 
that you wrote it ?”’ 

“Oi course it isn’t she said, sharply—and then stirred 
with some uneasiness. ‘‘ I—I did send some verses with that 
title to this paper, ii you must know, but at least they weren't 
this intolerable rubbish. Besides, how could they be? You've 
practically admitted that vou wrote them.” 

“T?” he recoiled—yet saw, as she had done, the necessity 
for explanation. ‘‘ My position,’’ he said, coldly, “ is, curiously 
enough, the same as yours I thought for a moment that a 
poem oi mine with—er—the same title had appeared. But 
this—unspeakable production is not mine.” 

In their absorption the beginner had been, as usual, tor- 
gotten. Her voice now broke in It’s mine,” she said 
icarfully. 

It was the woman’s astounded gaze that first softened to 
something like comprehension, and so emboldened the beginne! 
to divulge in words what bitter-sweet cup she had, for love's 
sake, drained. ‘‘I knew they were awiul,”’ she stammered 
with sacrificial fire, ‘as soon as you began talking But | 
brought them to you because I thought——perhaps they might 
be some good to you for—ior cutting up in your article.” 

“ There is not going to be ” said the woman. 

“An article,’’ concluded the man, and they looked at cach 
other with suddenly quivering lips, for they were, at any rate, 
superior enough to be able to laugh at themselves 

The woman held out her hand to the beginner with a gesture 
that was half tender, half remorseful. ‘‘ Child,’ she said, ‘* why 
do you waste a—a divine young passion for appreciation on 
me ?”’ 

The beginner, rosy with rapture, drew nearer, as at thi 
voice of a siren. Because—you know how to—say things 
like that,’ she replied, tumultuously. 


The woman laughed, and stood up “ Do you,” she 
demanded, unexpectedly and searchingly, ‘* know the tune of 


‘It’s a long way to Tipperary’ in your sleep ?”’ 

The beginner was speechless. 

‘Only the chorus,’’ encouraged the man. ‘“ No mortal 
mind is expected to assimilate more.” 

I—I believe I’ve heard it once,”’ 
apologetically. 

“Would you,” continued the woman, “ recognise the King 
of the Belgians, President Poincaré and General Joffre anywhere 
at a glance ?”’ 

“ Oh—at a glance ? demurred the beginner. 

‘No? Then,” said the woman, making for the door, 
‘it’s high time you learnt from our example that nobody 
can or should be a superior person all the time. Come 
along.” 

‘* But—but where are we going ?”’ asked the bewildered 


coniessed the beginner, 


beginner. 

The man, steering her in front of him with a hand on hei 
shoulder, brought up the rear. ‘‘ Speaking as an average man,” 
he replied, ‘‘ I should say it’s a cinema.” 
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THE MORRISON’ PICTURES. 


HE Morrison Collection, now on exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, would have delighted William 

Hazlitt. Lingering amid these magnificent pictures 

he would have evolved another of vivid 

articles which made the old London Magazine so 

readable a medley of gossip, criticism and appreciation. 
Every frame would have provoked a flood of illustrative 
comment and reminiscence. Many of these glorious works 
of art, “‘ which like a trumpet make the spirits dance ”’ (to 
borrow Haz- 
litt’s favourite quota- 
tions), come trom 
Fonthill The 
essayist visited Font- 
hill, and was disap- 
pointed. He yearned 
for a glimpse of the 
Escorial ‘‘ where the 
piles of Titians lie.”’ 
But if his gentle 


those 


one ot 


ghost ever wanders 
into New Bond 
Street from Soho 


and Soho, to those of 
us who love Hazlitt 
is still haunted by his 


lascinating perso 
nality—what discur 


sive stories we might 
gather of that in 
dustrious = bijoutier, 
that prodigious 
virtuoso, that accom- 
plished patron of un- 
productive labour 
that enthusiastic col- 
lector of expensive 
trifles, Mr. Beckford. 
And Vathek himself 
might appear quizz- 
ing later 
adornments of his 
extraordinary palace, 
Vathek as he was 
seen by Hazlitt in 
the great gallery of 
the Louvre, “ very 
plainly dressed in a 
loose great coat, and 
looking somewhat 
pale and thin.” 
Beckford and 
Hazlitt belong to a 
generation long since 
vanished. Fonthill is 
inhabited by new 
owners, who, by the 
passage of time, have 
become old owners. 
Yet the pictures they 
brought together re- 
mind us of the fan- 
tastic collector and 
the brilliant critic, 
because the collec- 


these 


tion is essentially one 
of the past, belong- 
ing certainly to 
the age of Hazlitt 
if not to that of Beckford. It is a collection, if a 
guess may be hazarded, which has not been added to since 
the year of the Great Exhibition. In point of date it ranks 
a generation earlier than that other great gallery founded 
by Lord Hertford and continued by Richard Wallace. No 
man could gather such a miscellany to-day. Taste has 
changed almost imperceptibly. Here are all the solid joints 
of the old school of collectors—Poussin, Guercino, Bassano, 


From the Painting 


Albani, Parmigiano, Romano, the masters of the Dutch 
school. There are no new-fangled novelties, no hors d’ euvres. 
Then expense would check the modern collector, as well 


as the impossibility of acquiring examples of the greatest 
painters. He might be allowed to buy what Mr. Walter 
Sickert calls, in the language of a stud book, “a pedigree 
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Rubens.’’ He would, however, be fortunate to find <uch 
Rembrandits as “‘Ephraim Bonus” and “ Hendrick; 
Stoffels,” such a Hobbema as “A Wooded Landscape 
and such a triptych as the ‘“‘ Madonna and Child,” attribute; 
to Memling, in the Small Gallery. 

The catalogue does not tell us whether the collectio; 
is the result of one man’s taste. The large Constable 
know was bought almost off its easel by a member of tly 
family. “‘A Boat Passing a Lock”’ was exhibited at t! 
Royal Academy 
1824. “I sold th 
picture on the day « 
the opening for on 


hundred and _ fifty 
guineas, to Mr 
Morrison,” wrote t] 
artist to his frien 
Archdeacon — Fish« 


The buyer proved h 


courage as well 
his taste. “Th 


Lock” is the mo: 
modern canvas in t! 
rooms. Its light 
scintillate as if thy 
painter had shower 
a handful of dia 
monds across his wet 
canvas. Constab! 
described the late 
replica as “silvery 
windy, and delicious 
all heath, and th 
absence of everything 
stagnant, and is won 
derfully got to- 
gether.” The copy 
does not surpass this 
wonderful original 
the running wate: 
sparkling and 
bubbling throug! 
the sluices, the richly 
wooded country, the 
glimpse of Dedham 
Church, the rolling 
sky charged with 
heavy thunderclouds 
sailing along on a 
breeze from the sea 
the sun bravely, 
smiling through 
mist of tears. This 
is no mere picture of 
a peaceful corner in 
Suffolk, it is a frag- 
ment of our own deat 
mother England, and 
we cannot pass it 
unmoved. 
Constable's 
brush stirs our heart 


Turner leaves us a 
trifle cold. Perhaps 
we cannot’ wholly 


escape the emotions 
of the moment, and 


SPAIN (Fonthill). By Gova thus find the miller’s 
boy more sympa- 
thetic than the barbers son. Not that Turner was ever 


lacking in love of country. His character, irascible, 
obstinate, self-willed, is typically that of a John Bull. Ws 
can easily imagine him travelling from town to town on the 
Continent, in French diligences, or at the rough meals of 
remote Italian inns, ever anxious to obtain the utmost 
accommodation at the least possible expense. His com- 
panions never guessed that they were rubbing shoulders 
with one of the immortals. For his art, with all its odd 
contradictions, inconsistencies and flaws, was immortal 
The Morrison Collection contains three examples. ‘‘ Stour- 
head,’’ a slightly faded watercolour, comes from Basildon 
Park, and will find many admirers. “A lake surrounded by 
wooded hills,” recites the catalogue. On the height to the lett 
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is a Classical building, blue sky with light clouds, the sun 
reflected in water through mist. This cross-grained English- 
man had the vision of a mighty poet. 

Turner painted “ Stourhead”’ to please himself, but 
“ Thomson’s AZolian Harp ”’ was conceived with an eye upon 
is public. It is one of those large, oblong canvases, dated 
1805-1808, which were intended for the Academy. The 
title is absurd, for the view is that from Richmond Hill. 
No Londoner needs to be told twice of the broad stream 


From a Painting By F. Pourbus 
A LADY. 


d to be an early portrail of Marie de Medici (Fonthill.) 


of the dusty studio in Queen Anne Street, and, as Turne1 
painted, he thought again of his travels in Italy. He was 
still obsessed by Claude. So, on the top ot Richmond Hill, 
he constructed an Italian grove, with a ruin, and a group of 
impossible figures possibly inspired by the memory of some 
figurantes from the opera at Covent Garden who had coloured 
his sentimental dreams. ‘“ Thomson’s Afolian Harp” 
narrowly escapes disaster. But Turner was the Napoleon of 
REMBRANDT’S EPHRAIM BONUS (Fonthill) art, and his defeat became a victory 
‘“Pope’s Villa on the Thames at Teddington ”’ belongs 
which winds amid the trees of Ham and Marble Hill. We to the same period, but to a very different class of work 
cannot believe the legend that it was painted during a visit to Let us call it the domestic Turner rather than the ‘ high 
Basildon Park upon a tablecloth looted from the house- falutin’’’ Turner. At Sandycombe Lodge, a stroll beyond 


keeper’s linen press. It grew into being in the murky gloom _ these fields, Turner kept his old father in a tiny country 


DOROTHY, COUNTESS OF LEICESTER, AND HER SISTER LUCY, COUNTESS OF ‘ARLISLE, 
By Van Dyck (Basildon Park 
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home At Twickenham he was more at home than at any 
time during that long pilgrimage from Maiden Lane to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘‘ Pope’s Villa’ glows with the warmth 
of a Thames-side summer day. It is not only a domesti 
furner, but a golden Turner, and no greater praise can be 
given furner naturally Claude. There are two 
Claudes in the Morrison Collection, and the smaller is the 
better example. The ‘ Rape of Europa”’ is one of those perfect 
cabinet pictures which justify all the Hazlitt. 
Indeed, Hazlitt could seldom restrain his pen when a Claude 
passed before his eyes. “ The name of Claude has alone 
something in it that softens and harmonises the mind,” he 
wrote It touches a magic chord. Ok! matchless scenes, 
oh! orient skies, bright with purple and gold; ye opening 
clades and distant sunny vales, glittering with fleecy flocks, 
pour all your enchantment into my soul, let it reflect you 
chastened image and forget all meaner things!” This is 
not art criticism as we know it to-day, when enthusiasm is 
carefully avoided as an outward sign of weakness. Since 
Hazlitt died Flaubert has lived, and we have taken to heart 


suggests 


ecstasies ol 





From Pa THE LOCK Basild Park). 
his lesson that the critic who begins to enjoy immediately 
loses all sense of judgment or proportion. But Hazlitt’s 
exuberant prose is better reading than critical banalities, 


and, indeed, is more valuable, for it reproduces in words 
the beauties of such a serene Claude as this 

Claude retains his old power, but we 
worship at the altar of Nicholas Poussin. 
of Pan ”’ will never regain its old admirers. It is very accom- 
plished, very decorative, and very artificial. Poussin’s 
balanced figures have been called puppets. The description 
is over-strained, but these fauns and nymphs lack flesh and 
blood They are the produc ts of a formal age—the age of 
Corneille, of Louis XIII, who confronts us on the opposite 
wall in Philippe de Champagne’s splendid portrait. 

3oth historically and artistically the Royal portraits 
n the Morrison Collection are extremely engrossing. Here 


hav e ceased to 


The “ Triumph 
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we have Henry VII, Queen Elizabeth, by Lucas de Heer 
and Mary Queen of Scots, by Francois Clouet. A delighttul 
Pourbus, said to be an early portrait of Marie de Medici 
has a suggestion of a forgotten model from Sir Joshua 

studio. Antonio Moro’s “ Queen of Spain” recalls his “ Queen 
Mary of England ’”’ in the Prado, and across the room is Gova 

‘Charles III of Spain,” loot from the Peninsula, so moden 
in feeling that it appears out of place in an Early Victoria) 
Collection. But the Morrison Collection proves afresh that 
the finest art may become old in years, but can never becom 
old in spirit or appeal. HUGH STOKEs. 





FAMOUS EDINBURGH 
STUDENTS. 


HERE is always a pensive kind of pleasure in recallir 
school and college days, and it is keener in Edinburg 
University than in many other institutions. With tl 

old type of student college litc is associated with memories that a 
at once boyish and touch 
with the traces of hard strugg 
and of early aspiration. Ever 
one will be struck by this wl 
reads the very pleasant boo 
* Famous Edinburgh Students 


Foulis), which has just bec 
issued. We learn that tl 
majority of the articles orig 


nally appeared in the offici: 
magazine of Edinburgh Unive 
sity during the session of 1907- 
They deal with men who aft« 
wards became known throug! 
out the length and breadth « 


the Empire, but in very fe 
cases could their contemp: 
raries foresee such fame. | 
must be remembered that un 
versity life at Edinburgh bega 
at a very early age. Davi 
Hume was but a little lad « 
eleven years and ten mont! 
when he entered the Greer 
class on February 27th, 1723 


and he thought that “ unive 
sity ’’ was rather too soundin 
a name for the education give 
at that Twelve 


age. yeal 
later he wrote ‘Our colleg: 


education in Scotland, extendin; 
little further than the languages 
ends commonly when we ar 
about fourteen or fifteen 
of age.’’ His mother said o 
him as a child, ‘‘ Oor Davie’s 
fine gude-natured crater, bu 
uncommon wake-minded.’’ O 


veal 


that dark frosty Novembe 
morning in 1809, when littk 
Thomas Carlyle, dressed i 


hodden-grey, started to 
from Ecclefechan to Edinburgh 
he was only fourteen 
age 
miles, and he had for compan) 
only a boy two years older thai 
himself. Even at that early ag 


to speak of his future, becaus 
the letters which have survivec 


his intel 
scorn. Sir 

Brewster came into Edinburg! 
from Jedburgh when he was only twelve, and he had taker 
his M.A. degree before he was nineteen. He was born in 1781 
From the same neighbourhood had come earlier in the centur 
James Thomson, afterwards to be the author of ‘‘ The Seasons 
He had ridden forty-five miles from Ednam Manse behind hi 
father’s man, and he was nosooner left by his charge than he starte: 
to tramp home again, where he arrived before the servant on hors« 
back, who had done some shopping in Edinburgh and taken som 
enjoyment out of the town before he returned. 
is still a place to see lying on the line of that wild country whi 
stretches away from Jedburgh to Carterhaugh. A few mont! 
later Thomson’s father died while endeavouring to lay the paris 
ghost and his mother took up residence in Edinburgh. S$ 
James Simpson matriculated at Edinburgh as a boy of fourtee1 
That was in 1825, and in the session of 1827-28 he enrolled as 
medical student in the chemistry and anatomy classes. H 
was the typical case of the poor but promising student, mail 
tained at college through the love and self-denial of the old 


were impressed 
lectual 


by 


mS a0 


there must have been something 


walk 


years ol 
It was a walk of a hundred 


} 


from his fellow-students contain 
expressions that show how they 


David 


Ednam Mans: 

















| 
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members of a family, of which he was the youngest. During 
the eighteenth century Scotland attained to a very high rank 
in its education. The system of parish schools was at its best, 
and there was an ambition among most people that the 
bright boy of the home should enjoy the benefits of a Uni- 
versity career. 

Even among the working classes there was a hope 
that one of the children at least might ‘‘ wag his head 
in a poopit.””. On his arrival in Edinburgh one of the first 
purchases made by James was a little book, from which he copied 
a motto that points with a certain pathos to the kind of atmo- 
sphere prevalent at the time: ‘“ Let not thy recreations be 
xpensive, lest the pain of purchasing them exceed the pleasure 
thou hast in their enjoyment.” It was a funny little cash- 
ok in which he set down this wise axiom. Under one date 
tands ‘‘ Munro’s Anatomy, shoes mending, stakes and stock.” 
Inder others, “‘ Vegetables and Byron’s ‘ Beauties’ “ Finnen 
ladies, 2d., and Bones of the Leg, {1 ts.”’ ‘Subject, £2, 
spoon, 6d., and Bread and Tart, 1s. 8d.’’; ‘* Duncan's Thera- 
yeutics, 9d.’’; “‘ Snuff, 1}d.”’; and ‘‘ Early Rising, 9}d."" The 
ast two entries seem very curious to us, but the boy student 
eems to have bought the snuff to keep himself awake in orde1 
hat he might live up to Dr. Macarthur’s advice—‘ Sit late 
nd rise betimes.’’ Lord Palmerston went to study at Edin- 
murgh after he left Harrow in 1800, being then sixteen years 
f age. Probably he followed a fashion of the time when young 
nen took one of the Scottish Universities as a preparatory 
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college tor Oxford or Cambridge. There was in those days a 
very strong body of professors at Edinburgh—Hume, Robertson, 
Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart—and it is no wonder that 
they attracted students from all parts of the kingdom rhe 
lectures of Dugald Stewart were perhaps the most iamous. 
They are described in great measure as extempore con- 
versations, and it is remarkable that when Sir William 
Hamilton undertook to publish ‘ Dugald Stewart's Lectures 
on Economical Science,”’ he found the only complete and coherent 
version of them in the long memoranda originally writted im 
shorthand and subsequently copied out by the young English 
nobleman. 

Evidently young Mr. Temple, as he was then, took his 
studies very seriously and prepared himself in a most thorough 
manner for his distinguished political career. He says himself, 
‘*T lived with Dugald Stewart, and attended his lectures at the 
University. In these three years I laid the foundation of what- 
ever useful knowledge and habits of mind | possess.’ Charles 
Darwin as a boy of sixteen went to study medicine in Edinburgh 
with his older brother, doing exactly what had been done by then 
erandfather and their uncle, who had also been students at the 
famous school. In his first letter home he wrote: “ We have 
just been to church and heard a sermon of only twenty minutes 
I expected from Sir Walter Scott’s account of a soul-cutting 
discourse of two hours and a half.’ We heartily recommend 
this book to all who love to watch the carly beginnings ot 
genius 


THE HEMPSTED CLUMBERS. 


“ ONCE shot over a team of Clumber spaniels belonging 
to Mr. D z. The breed (the Duke of Newcastle's, 
taking their name from one of his seats) are mostly 
white with a little lemon colour, have large sensible 
heads, thick, short legs, silky coats, carry their sterns 

low, and hunt perfectly mute. The team kept within twenty 

or twenty-five yards of the keeper, were trained to acknowledge 


rabbits, as well as all kinds of game; and in the country Mr. 


dD z was then shooting over afforded capital sport. One 
ie spaniels was taught to retrieve. He would follow any 


ance, and seldom failed to 
wing. A regular retriever was, 
however, generally taken out 
with them. Mr. D z told 
me that they required very 
judicious management, and 
encouragement rather than 
severity, as undue whipping 
soon made them timid. They 
are of a delicate constitution. 
He rather surprised me_ by 
saying that his spaniels, from 
working quictly and ranging 
close (therefore alarming the 
birds less), procured him far 
more shots in turnips than his 
pointers.”’ 

Here we have an_ in- 
teresting description of the 
Clumber spaniel written by 
General Hutchinson about 
seventy years ago, and the 
accompanying illustration de- 
picts dogs differing little from 
those of more modern times, 
and unquestionably not the 
least resembling the sketch of 
a Clumber that did duty in 
Stonehenge’s ‘‘ The Shot Gun 
and Sporting Rifle,”? published 
in 1859. Not having a first 
edition of General Hutchin- 
son’s work by me, however, 
I cannot say if the _ illus- 
tration appeared in that or T. Fall 
was introduced later. It is a 
Spirited drawing on wood. That the Clumber shares with the 
Springer the honour of scoring more successes at field trials 
than other spaniels is a proof that he is not degenerate in the 
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field; he is said to be more easily broken than the Springer, 
though, naturally, he is not so fast. For the kind of work he is 
expected to do this is not a disadvantage, and he is not in danger 





AND FAITHFUL. 


of overrunning his nose. Mr. C. A. Phillips, who knows 
more about spaniels than most people, whether at work 
or on the bench, has recorded the opinion that as a sport- 
ing spaniel the Clumber has no equal among the different 
varieties. ‘‘ They certainly may not be so _ flashy in out- 
ward appearance to the casual observer, but they are very 
much sounder in actual work, for, once they have’ been 
properly broken, they do not easily forget their lesson; they 
are less headstrong, more honest and conscientious in then 
perseverance, better game finders, and, although perhaps 

not, as a rule, quite so fast in 


oo 
ss) 


their pace as the more le 
Springer, they can be got quick 
enough to. setisfv the most 
fastidious, end, i properly 
trained in condition, willenduré 
and stay as well as any. ; 
They will also fill the place ot 
beaters when required ; in fact, 
on some estates they are used 
for this purpose, viz., beating 
up the coverts. They are about 
the only spanicls, when granted 
this liberty, that can be trusted 
not to forget their manners 
What highet 
praise could be asked? Yet 
Mr. Phillips adds a_ furthe1 
reminder that they are ex- 


and run riot.” 


ceptionally good for work in 
the water if accustomed to it 
as youngsters. 

The early history of the 
Clumber is still a matter of 
contention. The story of the 
present of a team by the Duc 
de Nouailles to the second 
Duke of Newcastle towards 
the latter part of the cigh- 
teenth century has usually 
been accepted as an explana- 
tion of the name of the dog 
This may be perfectly correct, 
but Mr. James Farrow stoutly 
Copyright. maintains that the Clumbe1 

is of English manufacture, 
probably having sprung from crosses between the Blenhein 
and the land spaniels of the time. The Blenheim, it 
must be remembered, wes not always the toy known 
to us, but a_ sporting Cocker. For evidence of this it 
is unnecessary to go back a hundred years, since General 


Hutchinson wrote: 


“The preceding observations respecting 
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spaniels apply to all descriptions employed on land service 


whether of the strong kind, the Sussex breed and the Clumber, 


or the smallest cockers, Blenheims and King Charles’.”’ Con- 


which one may be surprised to find 
fetch 


black and tan, without a single 


cerning the last named, 


included in this category, he adds These immense 


fancy prices when well shaped 


white hair, and long-eared But the breed is nearly useless to 


the sportsman, whereas the Blenheim is a lively, diligent little 
fellow in light cover, and from his diminutive size threads his 
way through low, thick brushwood more readily than might at 


first be imagined, being incited to great perseverance by a 


most enthusiastic enjoyment of the scent In strong, high 


turnips he is employed with much advantage to spring the 


partridg He creeps under, where a larger dog would be 


constantly jumping.” In considering the beginnings of the 


Clumber, however, one important factor is frequently omitted, 
that is, his 
disposition, so 
unlike the 
remainder of 
the spaniel 
variety 
There is none 
of the fawn- 
ing in his 
nature 
usually 
ciated 
the 

He has 


courage, a 


asso- 
with 
others 


high 


capacity for 
attachment 
to his master 
alone, and a 
tempe! that 
is often dis- 
tinctly crusty 


with stran- Tr. Fall CH. HEMPSTED 
gers. Whence 
did he derive these characteristics It is a point worthy of 


consideration 

The modern Clumber is well portrayed in the illustrations 
we publish this week, since the dogs bearing the ‘‘ Hempsted”’ 
prefix have for many years enjoyed a high reputation, both on 
the show bench and in the field. Mr. F. Saunders of Hemel 
Hempsted has been breeding them for thirty years, one of his 
first winners being a bitch bought from Mr. J. Thorpe Hincks. 


Old breeders will remember the kennel of this gentleman by his 


prefix of ‘ Friar.” 


Friar John appears in many fashionable 
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PETERKIN AND SHOTOVER. 








pedigrees. Hempsted Rufus, who won a number of prizes fi 
Mr. Saunders in his early days, was somewhat lacking in Clumb« 
expression, and the foundation of the best of the Hempst« 
attributed to a bitch known 


Her head not being all that was wished fo: 


family must be as Champio1 
Hempsted Kitty. 
she was mated to that fine stamp of dog, Sir Bentinck. Th 
outcome of this union was the celebrated Champion Hempste: 
Toby, from whom so many of the winners of the last dozen yea1 
Likely Bir 


contained seven, three of which became full champions ; 


have sprung. One notable litter by him out of 


to wit 


Tramp, Trigger and Tobyson. Cross won several first prizes 


while the remaining three, excelling as workers, were neve! 


exhibited. Mr. Fall has given us a beautiful picture of old 
Tramp, now eleven years of age, looking as fresh as a two yea! 
thought of the 


Trigger has picked up 


old, cheered doubtless by a twenty-seven 


challenge certificates that he has won. 

about five- 
and-twenty of 
the sam¢ 
honours, end 
Tobyson a 
dozen alto- 
gether a very 
remarkabk 
showing as 
the produce 
ot one litter 
All these were 
good workers 
and tender! 
retrievers 
Champion 
Shotover, 
through put- 
ting up a 
clever per- 
formance at 
last year’s 
Horsham 


SHOTOVER. 


Copyright 
field trials, 
bear the nandle to his to which lh 


was enabled to name 


had previously become entitled by his successes in the ring 
Hempsted Boscoe is a bold, fast worker and beautiful retrieve 
virtues which are shared by Hempsted Peterkin. St. Mary’s 
Barnard, placed reserve at the Scottish field trials, is a grand 
dog, a trifle on worker 


young the leg. He is a very fast 


thoroughly steady and retrieves tenderly. When he is shown 
there will not be many to lower his colours, I believe. There ar 
other youngsters coming along at Hempsted that bid fair to kec] 


up the reputation of the strain when they are seen in public 
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Mr. Saunders breaks all his dogs, and any that are hard- 
mouthed or fail in Clumber character have to seek a home else- 
where—he has no use for them. In his opinion, the modern 


Clumber, well off the ground, is capable of doing a day’s work 





ST. MARY’S BARNARD. 


with any sort of spaniel. A faster dog has been produced than 


iat which did duty in the old muzzle-loading period. To enu- 
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Spencer, 
Earl Man- 
Lord 
Arundell of 
Wardour 


and others. 


vers, 


\ year or 
two aiter 
his acces- 
sion to the 
title Lord 
Spence 
won with a 
Clumber at 
the first dog 
show in this 
country, 
that being 
at Birming- 
ham in 
1859. ligh- 





teen years 


later saw HEMPSTED PETERKIN, 


the advent 
of Trusty from the same kennels, a dog that did a great deal ot 
winning in the hands of Mr. H. Bb. Spurgin, the Northampton 


surgeon. Speaking of a draft of Lord Spencer’s dogs sold by 


auction in 1889, Mr. Farrow refers to the change in type that 
must have occurred since the birth of Trusty “A useful lot of 


well grown working Welshmen,”’ was his description of the lot 
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merate all the champions that have passed through Mr. Saunders’ 
hands or sprung from his dogs is not a necessary portion of this 
article, and, as the list would occupy much space, I omit it. 

In the course of the past century many of our leading county 
families have owned powerful kennels of this breed. The ducal 
house of Newcastle, of course, has intimate associations with 
them, and names that occur on the spur of the moment are 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Portland, the late Earl 





HEMPSTED BOSCOE. Copyright, 


HEMPSTED KENNELS. 


William 
Arkwright as to the plausibility of the theory that Clumbers 


This little observation recalls the suggestion of Mr 





CH. TRAMP OF ST. 
(One 0 | th 


MARY'S. 
most noted Clumbers of the day.) 


came from an intermixture of French basset and the red and 
white Welsh Springer Examined in close detail, considerable 
difference is immediately found between these two animals as wi 
know them to-day, yet superficially a Clumber often conveys a 
subtle hint of some not altogether typical bassets that I have 


known \. CROXTON SMITH. 
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F the pictures hanging in the Great Hall and in married). Implicated in plots on behalf of Mary Queen 
the reception rooms many illustrate the later Scots, he was beheaded, in 1572, on Tower Hill. Phi 
fortunes of the Castle in the persons of the Howard, Earl of Arundel, his son, who was fifteen at t] 
Howards, whose story we may now resume. date and already married, was at first corrupted by Cor 
Mary, daughter of Henry Fitzalan, last earl of life and the dangerous favour of that most fickle of sovereigy 
his house, carried the earldom and estates to the Howard Queen Elizabeth. In 1580 he seems to have turned |; 
family by her marriage with Thomas, fourth Duke of back upon debts and dissipation and to have returned 
Norfolk. He succeeded to the dukedom in 1554, and left a his injured wife. He also abjured the reformed faith, bei: 
son, Philip, by Mary Fitzalan (he was twice subsequently reconciled to the Catholic Church. For this he fell heavi 


under Elizabeth, 
displeasure, and bei: 
caught by spies sailir 
from = Littlehampt« 
for France, was sent 1 
the Tower, and subs 
quently condemned | 
death by the Com 
ot Star Chamber « 
the sole charge of h 
religious conversio1 
After a peculiar! 
harassing  impriso! 
ment of ten and 
half years, in whi 
the Queen treated hi 
much as a cat do 
a mouse, he died o1 
October Igth, 1595 
and in 1624 his bod 
was ___ translated 
the vault under tli 
Fitzalan Chaps 
Bayley, in his “ His 
tory of the Tower « 
London,” says: “A 
late duchess of the 
same family is said 
to have procured tly 
skull, and to have had 
it enchased in gold 
which she kept to 
exalt her devotion a 
a relique of a marty: 
to religion.” His 
death is said to hav 
been hastened by the 
austerities that li 
practised while im 
prisoned in the Beau 
champ Tower, and li 
has left on its walls 
two inscriptions 
carved with his own 
hand, one of which 
reads: “‘ Quanto plus 
afflictionis pro Christo 
in hoc seeculo, tanto 
plus glorie cun 
Christo in futuro 
Arundell. June 22 
1587.” On Decem 
as ber 4th, 1886, he wa 
See declared “ Vener 
ae able” by the Pope. | 
His son Thomas 
Copyright EARL ROGER’S GATEWAY. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ restored to the dignit\ 
With the Great Buttress and Stairway to Keep on the right. of Earl of Arunde 
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and Surrey, but not to the dukedom, renounced the faith for 
which his father died. He was a patron of art and literature, 
and the Arundel Marbles, collected by him, are now at 
Oxford, while his books and manuscripts passed to the Royal 
Society. His portrait, by Van Somer, shows him seated in a 
long, furred gown, pointing to a gallery of the famous Marbles 
Of his son, Henry Frederick, little is recorded, save that he 


fought on the side of Charles I in the Great Rebellion 


Copyright. SOUTH VIEW OF THE 
“and spent much of his life in quarrelling with his mother 
over his father’s will.” (See “ Arundel Castle,’’ compiled 
by Gwendolen Duchess of Norfolk, from which this and some 
other biographical particulars have been gleaned.) He died 
in 1652, and his son Thomas was restored to the dukedom in 
1661, when the King had “‘ come to his own.” Dying with- 
out issue in 1677, he was succeeded by his brother Henry, 
who forfeited his right to sit in the House of Lords because 
he refused to take the oath against Popery, retiring with his 
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family to the home he had made for himself in Flanders 
Twice married, he had twelve children, and died abroad in 
1684. His son Henry, though baptised a Catholic, ‘verted to 
the English Church, and signed the oath against Popery 
on his succession to the dukedom and his seat in Parliament 
Dying childless in 1701—he was married to Mary Mordaunt 
and obtained a divorce—-he was buried in the Collegiate 
Church His nephew, Thomas, returned to the ancient faith 


ron 
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and to occupancy of the Castle, and was also buried here 
in 1732. He died without children, and his brother Edward 
succeeded him. His portrait and that of Mary Blunt, his 
Duchess, are in the breakfast-room. This Duke built the 
present Norfolk House, St. James’s, in front of the house in 
which George III was born. He lived to the great age of 
ninety-one, dying without issue in 1777. At his death the 
whole of the estates and titles passed to Charles Howard, 


a distant relative, who lived chiefly at Deepdene, Dorking 
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where he was buried at his death in 
1786. Charles, the eleventh Duke, son 
of the last named, nicknamed “ Jockey 
of Norfolk,” figures in many satirical 
poems of his day. His portrait, by 


Gainsborough, hangs in the large 


drawing-room He was appointed 
during his father’s lifetime Deputy 


Earl Marshal, and later became a Lord 


of the Treasury in the Duke of 
Portland’s Ministry, He fell out with 
the Cabinet over its measures, and 
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was for a time in opposition to the 
Government, having to resign the 
posts, civil and military, that he held 
in Yorkshire. When the Grenville 
Ministry came into office, Duke Charles 
returned to public life, and was 
nominated to the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Sussex in 1806. His extensive 
building works at the Castle, of which 
practically nothing remains externally, 
commenced in 1791, and the Barons’ 
Hall was given its house-warming on 
June 15th, 1815, when about three 
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hundred distinguished guests were 
feasted to commemorate the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of Magna Charta 
Six months afterwards he died, and 
was buried at Dorking. He was his 
own architect, and the queer medley 
of styles in which the building was 
clothed ranged from Norman to Tudor 
We cannot regret the disappearance 
of most of the work ; but on the crest 
of a hill in the park is a relic of that 
curious artificial age that one would 
be sorry to lose—Hiorne’s Tower, 
named after its designer, an architect 
of Warwick. It is a triangular view- 
tower of flint and stone chequer-work, 
with an octagonal turret at each angle, 
and the detail is extraordinarily good 
for the eighteenth century date 
Although twice married, Duke Charles 
had no children, and at his death a 
distant cousin, Bernard Edward. de- 
scended from the eighth son of Earl 
Henry Frederick, who died in 1652, 
succeeded. By special Act of Parlia- 
ment he was restored in 1824 to the 
exercise of the hereditary office of Ear] 
Marshal, in which the Catholic Reliet 
Act afterwards confirmed him and his 
successors. By his marriage with 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Lord 
Fauconberg, he left one son, Henry 
Charles, who succeeded him in 1842. 
Duke Bernard is buried in the Col- 
legiate Church, and his portrait by 
Gainsborough hangs in the large 
drawing-room. Henry Charles and 
Henry Granville, thirteenth and four- 
teenth dukes, both had large families. 
The former married Lady Charlotte 
Leveson-Gower, and her portrait by 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence, is in the anteroom. His second son 
Edward was created Lord Howard of Glossop, in recognition 
of his parliamentary services. Duke Henry Granville, who 
succeeded his father in 1856, married Minna, daughter of the 
first Lord Lyons—the famous admiral whose picture is in 
the anteroom. Dying in 1860, he is buried here with his wife. 
The present duke, Henry Fitzalan Howard, who succeeded 
his father at twelve years of age, has been twice married 
firstly to Lady Flora Hastings (by whom he had one son, 
who died in 1902); and secondly, in 1904, to Gwendolen 
Mary Constable - Maxwell, 
daughter and heiress of Mar- 
maduke, fifteenth Lord 
Herries. They have four 
children, the second, Bernard 
Marmaduke, Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, born in 1908. 

Fuller wrote three cen- 
turies ago: ‘* Arundel Castle 
is of great esteem, the rather 
because a local earldome is 
cemented in the walls there- 
of’; and an old proverb says : 
Since William rose and Haro'd fell 
There have been Earls of Arundell, 
And Earls Old Arundell shall have 
While rivers flow and forests wave— 
a prophecy so far fulfilled 
which we must hope will hold 
good for all time. There are 
striking portraits in the Great 
Hall — Cardinal Howard, 
brother of the sixth duke, 
James II and Mary of Modena, 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord 
Maltravers (Lucas de Heere), 
third Duke of Norfolk and 
John Lord Lumley. Among 
the other famous pictures are 
views of the Castle by Grimm. 
furner, Constable, Prout, 
Petrie, etc. In the library 
is a charming painting of the 
Prince of Orange as a child, 
by Cuyp. In the anteroom 
is the well known portrait of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
the poet, painted by Guillim 
Stretes in 1546, a very fine ex- 
ample of costume. The por- 
trait is a full-length, and the 
poet leans upon a_ broken 
column beneath an arch, on 
which is inscribed the date 
1546, ‘“‘ BZTATIS SV: 29.”’ On 
either side classical figures 
hold shields blazoned with the 
arms of Thomas de Brother- 
ton and France. In the large 
dining-room is the famous 
Charles I, by Van Dyck, and, 
by the same artist, a very 
“living’’ picture of James 
Howard, Lord Mowbray and 
Maltravers, son of Thomas, 
twenty-fourth Earl of Arundel, 
a typical cavalier. But 
perhaps as a portrait and a 
subject the last to be men- 
tioned is not the least—Zuc- 
chero’s noble painting in the 
Great Hall of the aged hero, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord High 
Admiral of the Fleet against 
the Spanish Armada. The 
drawing of the fine head and of the robes—those of a Knight 
of the Garter—compels admiration. His body lies in a vault 
beneath the chancel of Reigate Church. Not till 1888, the 
tercentenary of the defeat of the Armada, was there any monu- 
ment to his memory. He died at the great age of eighty- 
seven, in 3624, and his book of Common Prayer he 
occasionally ‘‘ conformed,” although reputed a Catholic—is 
preserved in the library attached to Reigate Church. 

The Castle boasts some interesting pieces of furniture, 
but practically all have been imported, and few are of great 
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antiquity. Besides the Jacobean dining-table in the Great 
Hall, there are a chair of State, a settle and two chests, fine 
examples of early sixteenth century Flemish work. There 
is also the chair made for Queen Victoria’s coronation. 
A remarkable Elizabethan overmantel brought from the 
Admiralty Office at Deptford is of peculiar interest from its 
connection with Lord Howard of Effingham. Male and 
female caryatids flank the central panel, in which is a 
shield of arms of the High Admiral, surrounded by the 
Garter and backed by two anchors. In the panels right 
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and left are painted his flag-ship and long 
relating to the defeat of the invincible Armada. A leather- 
covered, nail-studded cabinet—said to have been made for 
Queen Katherine of Aragon—of early sixteenth century date, 
the doors of which have pretty openwork metal hinges and 
the letters KR surmounted by an arched crown. There are 
tapestry chairs of Louis XIV period, several fine suites of 
Sheraton and Chippendale furniture, some pieces of rococo 
design, and marquetry ; also some priceless old china, and 
tapestry copies of Raphael’s cartoons. The entrance hall, 
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the grand staircase, reception rooms and suites of apartments 
besides the Great Hall—are elaborately carried out in mid- 

thirteenth century style, with stone facings, carved and 
moulded arches, and Purbeck marble shafts Roofs and 
ceilings are in oak; in the large drawing-room is a lofty stone 
fireplace, heraldically carved, and a cornice studded with oak 
shields bearing the arms of the Howards, their predecessors 
and alliances The dining-room, with its stone-arched roof, 
is reminiscent of a medizval refectory 

It is well known that the Duke has made the restoration 
of the Castle the hobby of a lifetime, personally directing 
every detail, and has spent lavishly upon it, as also on the 
great church of St. Philip Neri, of cathedral-like proportions 
situate on the high ground to the west of the Castle. to the 
erection of which he devoted the years immediately following 
his coming of age. In the latter work Mr. Joseph Hansom 
was the architect, while on 
the Castle and the private 
chapel Mr. Buckler was em 
ployed, and Mr. Morley on 
the keep 

The beauties of Arundel 
Park are well known—its 
views of sea, river and valley, 
with the Sussex “blue” 
distances, the magnificent 
beeches, the herds of deer, the 
hanging woods and stretches 
of undulating greensward. So 
also is the lovely Swanbourne 
Lake, with its swans, under 
the chalk bluffs to the north 
east of the Castle. Here is 
the Castle dairy, a picturesque 
and spotlessly kept group of 
stone and flint buildings of 
relatively modern date, ap- 
proached from the avenue by 
a stone bridge; and here also 
was the water-mill mentioned 
in Domesday 

Ihe feudal character of 
the town of Arundel has never 
departed It is still essenti 
ally the same as when Hollar 
drew it before the siege, and 
there are still, happily, many 
ancient and beautiful build 
Hard by the bridge 
across the Arun—the successor 
of several more ancient, in- 
cluding the trestle bridge of 
Hollar’s view—are the forlorn 
ruins of the Maison Dieu, 
founded by Richard Fitzalan 
about 1380, for the mainten- 
ance of twenty poor and aged 
men. It is built of black flints 
and chalk blocks with Pul- 
borough stone, and when en- 
tire must have covered much 
ground, consisting of a quad- 
rangle with a chapel. It was 
occupied by Waller's soldiers 
in 1643-4, and, after partial 
destruction by them, at a 
later date was further de- 
molished to build a_ stone 
bridge. To-day one of the 
approaches to the Castle cuts 
the ruins into two halves. Windows, doors and a fireplace or 
two can still be traced. On the hillside, across the marshes, 
stood the priory of Pynham or De Calceto, founded by good 
Queen Adeliza, about 1145. In the deed of foundation, as 
enlarged by her son, William de Albini, the bridge at Arundel 
and the mills at Swanbourne are mentioned, and provision 
is made for a sufficiency of timber from the forest of Arundel 
to repair and keep up the wooden bridge, described as being 
in the middle of the bridge of Arundel. We gather from 
this that the river, instead of being embanked as it is to-day, 
spread in a wide sheet across the valley, and to cross this a 
causeway raised on wooden piles or trestles had been con- 
structed, from which the alternative title of the priory 
De Calceto, or “of the Causeway ’’—had been taken. A 
picturesque stump of a tower close to the railway is all that 
now remains above ground. Others of the Albini family 
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founded the priory of Tortington, also for Augustinian canons, 
situate in the opposite direction about half a mile from the 
town ; and on the site, where still some walls of the nave and 
northern transept remain, the writer discovered three highly 
ornate leaden coffins, of about the end of the twelfth century, in 
which were the bones of the foundress, the Lady Hadwissia Cor- 
bet, and others. One of these coffins, by the Duke’s permis- 
sion, has been placed in the British Museum as a specimen of 
ornamental leadwork ; the others he gave to the museum of 
the Sussex Archeological Society at Lewes. Probably many 
members of the Albini and Fitzalan families were buried in 
these houses of De Calceto and Tortington. The former 
site has not been explored, and may cover Albini tombs. 
There were also in the town of Arundel a Dominican friary 
a leper hospital dedicated to St. James (the sites of which are 
conjecturally known), besides a chapel of Our Lady abutting 
on the north-west side of the 
boundary of St. Nicholas’ 
Churchyard, of which the 
north wall and a doorway can 
be traced. It is thought also 
that there was another chapel 
or oratory, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, at St. Mary’s 
Gate—one of the town-wall 
gates which still remains, but 
which has for long been en- 
closed within the grounds of 
the Castle. There were, there- 
fore, before the Reformation 
no less than eleven ecclesias- 
tical buildings in the Castle, 
town and precincts, including 
the Parish Church of St 
Nicholas and the Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity. 
The college, founded by 
Richard Fitzalan in 1380—in 
substitution for a small priory 
founded by Roger de Mont- 
gomery before> 1094 — was 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity 
and consisted of a master, 
twelve secular canons, or 
priests, two deacons, two sub- 
deacons, two acolytes, two 
sacrists and four choristers. 
The founder’s first intention 
was to have placed the colle- 
giate church within the area 
of the Castle (as at Hastings 
and Windsor), and to have 
dedicated it to St. George. 
The old priory buildings were 
razed to the ground, and the 
college, in the form of a 
quadrangle, was built upon 
the site, and largely with the 
materials—split flints, Caen 
stone, chalk, and Pulborough 
stone. The north side of the 
quadrangle was formed by the 
lofty south wall of the colle- 
giate church. There was a 
cloister on this side and 
perhaps all round; and the 
master’s house is said to 
have stood within the court, 
attached to the south-east 
angle of the chapel. The 
principal entrance to the court was by a gateway, which 
still remains at the south-west angle. There is also a well 
preserved archway, with pointed head and shields in the 
spandrels, leading from the master’s house into the enclosed 
space or cemetery in front of the chapel. Within the 
quadrangle doors, windows and fireplaces remain. To the 
roadway of the Castle hill the elevation of two storeys is 
raised upon a high bank and enclosed by a modern stone 
wall. Most of the buttresses, pointed doorways and two- 
light, square- framed windows, with trefoiled heads, are 
original work of 1380-81; and it is easy to trace in this south 
front of the quadrangle the little two-storeyed dwellings 
of the canons and other inmates—very much as one can 
at St. Cross, Winchester; Cobham, Kent ; and the Vicars’ 
close at Wells. It is now used as a convent, and because 
of the modernisation of the south-west corner and the ugly 
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battlements of circa 1800, together with the terrace wall 
in front, its true antiquity and interest pass largely un- 
noticed From the open quadrangle a good view of the 


four windows in this wall is obtained. There is one 
only of the same design on the north side of the 
sanctuary. They are of four lights, and the interlaced 


design of the tracery has still much of Decorated feeling, 
although executed some thirty vears after that phase had 
given way to Perpendicular. The same peculiarity is found 
in the Lady chapel windows on the north side, which have 
crocketed ogee-shaped labels; otherwise the entire cruci- 
form building, the collegiate church and the parochial nave, 


with its central tower and transepts, are uniformly of 
Perpendicular design. Built into its flint chequer walls 


are numerous Norman and thirteenth century stones of the 
earlier church, carved with zig-zag, star pattern, dog-tooth, 
etc. The roofs throughout are of oak, very flat in pitch, 
covered with lead, as is the conical leaden spire. Nave 
and transepts have a_ clerestory with circular quatre- 
foil-cusped windows. The nave, measuring 82ft. 6in. by 
24ft., with aisles 13ft. 3in. wide, is of five bays, with rigidly 
exact repetition in design and details. There are north, 
south and west porches, all ancient, the northern of oak, shelter- 
ing doorways of similar design, with two-centred arches set 
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in a square frame, having shields in the spandrels. The tower, 
which has a plain parapet, rises two stages above the roof, 
and in each stage has segmental-headed two-light windows. 
In the interior the baldness of its Perpendicular design 
is disappointing, but there is much to admire in the 
stately quality of the massive crux arches ; the magnificent 
coeval stone pulpit, built into the south-west pier, with its 
miniature vaulting, ogee-canopied arches and _ brattishing ; 
the ancient rood gallery across the eastern arch, with corbels 
for the rood beam in the wall above; and the beautiful 
wrought-iron screen, also of about 1380, that fills the entire 
arch from apex to floor—one of the finest things of the kind 
inEngland. The roughly built brick wall (which the Duke has 
offered to face in any way that may be wished), now blocking 
the arch behind the lattice, is a reminder of the famous law- 
suit of 1879, whereby the present Duke established his claim 
to the exclusive ownership of the entire eastern limb of the 
church—the Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity—as having 
always been ecclesiastically separate from the parish church 
of St. Nicholas, and as having been granted, after the 
voluntary surrender and dissolution of the college in 1544, 
to the Earls of Arundel, in perpetuity, on payment of 1,000 
marks and an annual rent to the Crown of {16 16s. o}d. 
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POSTERN GATE AND OLD BUTTRESS, EAST FRONT. 
fhe parish altar seems anciently to have been in the 
south transept, and the north transept contained the chantry 
of Thomas Salmon, founded in 1430, together with an altar 
of St. Christopher. Many fragments of wall paintings remain, 
including a number of consecration and a very 
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remarkable pair of paintings, the ‘‘ Seven Deadly Sins” and 
‘Seven Corporal Acts of Mercy,” in the north aisle, dating 
from the close of the fourteenth century, which have lately 
been cleaned and sprayed by the writer, who, in restoring 
frotton Church, a few miles away, brought to light a coeval 
series of the same subject. 

The Collegiate Church, commonly known as the Fitzalan 
Chapel, is the most perfect tomb-house in England, and 
kept in beautiful order. It is entered by a doorway in the 
south wall, but the usual approach is through a door in the 
east wall of the sacristy, a low building on the north of the 
sanctuary, where are piled up a quantity of carved stones 
that probably belonged to the college buildings. A _pro- 
jection in the north wall allows of a passage being carried 
behind the altar of the Lady chapel (the doorway has an 
elliptical head)—a very unusual arrangement. Access thence 
to the collegiate church is gained by a doorway with skewed 
jambs in the solid wall, which, up to a height of about oft., 
divides the two. Above that height are three boldly moulded 
arches in clunch (or hard chalk) with piers between, each 
face, having three circular shafts, with capitals but no bases, 
resting on the top of the wall, which is finished with a 
battlemented cornice. The doorway has a curious sinking 
in its right jamb, shaped like an oylet-hole in military 
architecture, 
possibly a squint 
to the chapel 
altar. The Lady 
chapel measures 
54it. bin. by 
2oft., and the 
main building 
S2it. bin. by 28it. 
Most of the 
original pave- 
ments remain, 
chiefly consisting 
of small squares 
of Sussex and 
Purbeck marbles, 
with a tew 
yellow and black 
tiles, and the 
original “ paces,”’ 
or stepped plat- 
forms, with 
marble steps are 
still in position 

In spite of the 
desecration of 
Cromwell's 
soldiers and two 
centuries of sub- 
sequent neglect, 
five of the ancient 
altars are still in 


position V1Z., 
the high altar 
having an enor 


mous Purbeck 
marble slab, raft 
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by 4ft., marked with the five crosses ; the Lady altar with 
three crosses; the altar for the master of the college (or for 
infirm priests)— its slab is missing in the screened-off 


chapel behind the high altar; and those in the two great 
chantry chapels north and south. In the latter the small 
slab has two crosses and two iron prickets let into the slab 
for the altar candles—a very rare detail. The table-like 
altar, all of marble, on arches and balusters, in the north 
chantry has no crosses. The present stone-panelled face to 
the screen behind the high altar is modern, but the flanking 
doorways opening to the rear-chapel are original, as are the 
stone stair and doorway in the south-east angle leading to 
the master’s rhe corbels to the arches and roof 
principals form an interesting series. The eight to the Lady 
chapel roof represent angels playing on musical instruments— 
tabrets, pipes, lute, psaltery, S-shaped trumpet, hurdy-gurdy, 
viol and cithren. The arches here have spirited busts of 
canons, with amices and apparels of different patterns, while 
on the opposite side they have busts of a bishop and a king 
(Richard II ?) alternately ; and the roof corbels, twelve in all, 
are of angels, bishops and kings. 

[he Lady chapel roof is modern, of flat panelled oak, 
but that of the collegiate church, also of oak, is of low-pitched, 
vaulted form, and is an exact reproduction with large parts 
of the ancient materials of the beautiful original roof 
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wantonly destroyed in 1782, of which a careful drawing 
by Grimm in 1780 is preserved among the Burrell MSS 
in the British Museum. Tierney tells of the destruction 
wrought by the heavy framing timbers, which were 
allowed to fall as they might upon the stalls, tombs and 
floor; of the erection of a common slated roof without 
parapets and the conversion of the sacred building into a 
temporary workshop at a later stage in its tragic history. 
Some of the brasses, as might be expected, ‘ disappearcd,”’ 
while neglect and decay continued until the lawsuit of 1879 
adjudged the collegiate church to be the property of the 
present Duke and his successors. Then, bit by bit, the Duke 
began to restore “the desolations of many generations,”’ 
Mr. Buckley acting as his architect. The writer has 
photographs showing the bald interior as it was in the 
seventies—the wrecked stalls, the barn-like roof, the damp- 
discoloured walls and rows of beautiful carved and gilt oak 
bosses of the lost roof laid out on the stall-elbows and altar. 
The roof and stalls are exact restorations, and every carved 
and moulded fragment that could be recovered has been 
replaced. The grey tone of the old oak and the dim traces 
of gilding enable one to detect the ancient work. Two or 
three of the bosses are fixed to tie-beams in Poling Church 
near by, and others may have strayed elsewhere, but the 
bulk of those we 
see are original, 
and comprise 
patriarchs, pro- 
phets, apostles, 
angels, lions’ 
heads, the Fitz- 
alan horse and oak 
spray, woven into 
the tracery of a 
fan vault of 
singular beauty 

of its kind hard 
to beat in 
England. Grimm 
has preserved for 
us drawings of 
“I2 grotesque 
figures in wood”’ 
that formed part 
of the series. The 


returned stalls 

twelve on the 
south, six on 
the west and 
eleven on the 
north with 
their delicate 
carving in high 
relief, the 


cornice of 
brattishing, the 
misericords and 
grotesques, the 
traceried backs 
and _ standards, 
are worthy 
and it is noteworthy that, though 
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to rank with the roof; 


dating from 1380, the tracery patterns are almost pure 
Decorated. Much ancient work still remains, skilfully 


blended with the new, and it recalls the stallwork oi 
Norwich Cathedral, begun in 1380. The plainer and smaller 
returned stalls in the Lady chapel, with their desk fron‘ 
also of curiously Decorated character, are almost entirely 
ancient, and retain some quaint grotesques on the misericords 
and elbows. Above the altar is an image-niche ; and a squint 
with iron grating over the pillar piscina in this chapel is 
noteworthy. It enabled the priest in attendance on the Lady 
altar to watch for the completion of the mass at the high altar. 
The other, and perhaps the greatest, glory of the church 
is its magnificent series of tombs and brasses. The pious 
founder, as we have seen, was buried in London. His son 
who married Joan, illegitimate daughter of King John I 
of Portugal, is buried here, and their beautiful tomb stands 
in the centre of the chancel proper. The plinth is of blue 
Purbeck, but the whole of the upper part, including the recum- 
bent effigies and the curious canopies laid flat at their heads 
is in alabaster. Around it is the framework of a beautiful 
fence of elaborately chiselled iron, in which are ten crocketed 
standards with candle-prickets, and a band of battlementing. 
The bottom rail retains the sockets of the missing bars. 
Along the side and ends are ranged twenty-eight ‘‘ weepers ”’ 
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canons in choral copes, each with an 
open book in his hand, as though 
reciting the ‘‘ Dirge for the Dead.” 
They stand within niches of delicate 
tabernacle-work, divided by pinnacled 


buttresses. Above is a cornice of 
tracery containing fourteen shields on 
each side, ten at the east and four 
at the west end, once charged with 
blazonry. Three only retain their 
heraldry: (x) Fitzalan and Warenne 
quarterly; (2) the same impaling 


Bohun, mother of the Earl; (3) the 
same again impaling Beauchamp. A 
fourth has a border of castles, part of 
the coat of Portugal. There is no 
inscription — an omission, perhaps, 
owing to the long interval between the 
deaths of the pair. The effigies of the 
Earl and Countess in their robes of 
State, with hands conjoined in prayer 
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the inscription in black letter round 
the rim. The Lady chapel wall has 
been cut through close to its altar in 
order to provide a coveted place for 
the remarkable tomb of his son, John 
Fitzalan. Like his father a warrior, he 
lost his life in the French wars, dying 
at Beauvais in 1435, as a consequence 
of his leg being shattered by a culverin. 
He is known to have been buried in the 
church of the Grey Friars at Beauvais, 
but not till Canon Tierney searched 
beneath the monument in 1857 was 
the fact established that the remains 
had been translated to Arundel not long 
after their interment. The skeleton was 
found to have only one leg, showing that 


amputation had been resorted to 
in the hope of saving the Earl's 
life. The effigy, like the tomb, in 
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Copyright 


he with a crown 
of strawberry leaves, 
she in agreat horned 
headdress, with 
jewelled caul and 
tight sleeves seamed 
with pearls—repose 
on a double cushion 
beneath exquisite 
vaulted canopies, 
two lap-dogs at her 


feet, a Fitzalan 
horse at his. The 
canopies on the 
western side have 


two niches, doubt- 
less meant for im- 
ages of their patron 
saints. John Fitz- 
alan, who died in 
1421, has a large, 
plain table-tomb of 
Sussex marble, 
raised on a step, in 
the eastern part of 
the Lady chapel. It 
was inlaid with de- 
vices in brass, but 
these, with the 
exception of the 
Fitzalan horse, 
have entirely disap- 
peared, as has also 


FLANDERS 


CHEST (FIFTEENTH CENTURY). 
alabaster, is a fine one, in full plate armour, wearing the collar 
of SS, with angels at the head, the Fitzalan horse crouching 
at his feet, and the slab rests upon open arches, three in each 
side and one in either end, so that within, lying on the base 
slab, is seen the ghastly cadaver, or emaciated corpse, in its 
shroud, of the man above, a grim reminder of Death the 
leveller. On the wall at the ends are brackets for light and 
image. This tomb also is without inscription. 

Partly recessed in the south wall of the main building, 
near to the high altar, is the great chantry-tomb of William 
Fitzalan, eleventh Earl, who died in 1488, and of Joan, his 
wife, sister of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick. It is, 
perhaps, the finest medizval marble tomb in England. It 
is in a beautiful blue-grey Purbeck, and most of the 
rich tracery detail is as sharp as if recently cut. The 
design (best understood by reference to the accompanying 
photograph) presents a front of three openings with ogee 
canopied arches and elaborate buttressed pinnacles, rising 
above the brattishing. Standing out from the face are four 
beautiful twisted marble shafts, crowned with canopies 
and there is a low arcade of open tracery in marble as a railing 
to the front and ends. The wealth of the sunk tracery 
patterns, with which not only the front but the shadowed 
interior is covered, must be seen to be appreciated. A door 
in the main wall conducts to the chapel, with the curious little 
altar above mentioned. It has a reredos of tabernacle 
work, perfect save for the images that once filled its niches. 
Beyond this is a curious medley of a table tomb on which 
is superimposed a_shrine-like cist with traceried sides, and 
resting on its top the effigies, in Caen stone, of William 
Fitzalan and his Countess. After this the chantry tomb 
in the opposite side looks coarse and barbaric. It was built 
for Thomas, the twelfth Earl of Arundel, who died in 1524, 
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or more probably by his son William Fitzalan, thirteenth Ear! 
(died 1544), for both are buried here; and the debased 
character of the Gothic, with which are mingled details of 


Renaissance and even Assvrian character (see illustration), 
favours the later date. The back is panelled with grey 


Sussex marble, wrought into tracery and roundels, on which 
are carved the Fitzalan horse and aak-spray. Horses appear 
is supporters of the shields of arms on the main frieze. The 
chantry is altogether a curiosity, but more interesting than 
admirable, and the absence of effigies—there are inscriptions 
in brass on the back—and imagery points to Reformation 
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influence. Henry Fitzalan, the last Earl of his house (died 
1580), is buried in this tomb, but his monument, of Eliza- 
bethan design, is a wall tablet on the opposite side. In the 
Lady chapel (north wall) is a curious Sicilian marble monu- 
ment, dated 1633, to “ Robertus Spyllerus,”” whose head 
projects oddly from a scallop shell. 


The brasses of Sir Adam Ertham, Ist master of the 
College (1381), and other priests, are of great interest: 


among them is Esperaunce Blondell, rector of Sutton (1450). 
There are also fine brasses to Thomas Salmon and wife and 
to John Threel. PHILIP M. JOHNSTON. 





IN THE 


TREES AND SHRUBS WITH BEAUTIFUL STEMS. 
© those who take more than a passing interest in Nature, 
the winter aspect of our woodland glades and shrub 


borders possesses a quiet, peculiar charm that is 
second only to that created by the fresh, verdant 
tints of spring It is only when the flowers and 


leaves have departed, and the trees stand revealed in 
their nakedness, that we appreciate fully the beauty of 
trunk and branches, or, in the case of the more lowly shrubs, 
the soft, warm tints of their slender stems. It is regrettable that 
this winter beauty is not more fully remembered when the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs is being done. In very few gardens does 
one find it taken into account at all, yet where the possibilities 
have been realised and beautiful pictures created, as at Aldenham 
House, Elstree, they never fail to elicit admiration from visitors. 
\s with every other gardening operation, this planting for winter 
effect needs to be done with discretion, otherwise the greater part of 
the beauty of 
trunk or 
will 


can 


branches 

be lost 
Undoubt 

edly the Birch 


family is the 
most valuable 
of all that 
attain tree - 
like dimen 


sions for ad 
ding pleasing 
splashes ot 


colour to the 
winter land 
scape l he 


native Silver 
Birch (Betula 
alba) is a fairly 
common tree 
of woodland 
and copse, its 
glistening 
white stems 
never failing 
to attract at 
tention during 
the winter! 
months. Yet 
the beauty of 
these may be RUBUS GIRALDIANUS, A NEW 
enhanced if 
planted so that a background of dark-leaved conifers, such as Scots 
Pine, mirrors them into relief. Winter sun, too, plays a part in 
creating wonderful effects of light and shade on the trunks and 
branches, and this, as well as the dark background, should be 
remembered 

Beautiful though the common Birch is, its weeping 
variety, named Betula alba pendula, is even more attractive owing 


to the gracefulness of its slender twigs For the choicer parts 
of the woodland, however, the Canoe Birch of North America, 
Betula. papyrifere, is a very beautiful winter tree. It is tall 


and graceful, and the fine white trunk is very prettily marked with 
long and narrow brown lenticels, the botanical term applied to 
the corky vents that are present in some form or other on all 
woody These are very noticeable on the trunks 
of Betula Ermanni, a white-stemmed Birch from Japan and a 
fitting companion to the Canoe Birch. There is a variety of 
this Japanese Birch named nipponica that has even more beautiful 
corky markings on its white stems; they are very long, 
oval in shape, and appear as though embossed on the bark 
instead of, as in most instances, being sunk level with the surface. 
Betula utilis Jacquemontii, with greyish-white stems, prettily 
mottled ; the Red Birch, B. nigra, with rough, red bark; and 
the Grey Birch, B. populifolia, with mottled grey stems, are all 
members of this beautiful family of trees that might be made 
good use of for wintcr effects. 


stems also 





WHITE-STEMMED 


GARDEN. 


I wonder how many of those privileged to dwell in the country 
have noticed the quiet beauty of Beech trunks during the winter 
months. On the exposed side the smooth bark takes unto itselt 
a soft grey tint, while on the more sheltered side, and in any 
crevices there may be, pale green moss finds a winter lodgment and 
provides as charming a contrast as one could wish. Only a 
few days ago I was admiring a fine old Beech, fully exposed on 
all sides, that had the appearance, a short distance away, of being 
lightly coated from top to bottom with snow, not the pure whit« 
that we get from a heavy fall, but that greyish hue created by 
a thin coat overlaying the dark bark. Then there is the rugged 
bark, often of spiral formation, of the Sweet Chestnut, gnarled 
Oaks and stately Elms, all of which, to those who appreciz‘e 
quiet beauty, will possess interest at this season. 

\ common tree with quaint trunk in winter is the London 
Plane. Just now the dull brown outer bark is peeling off in 
irregular-shaped patches, revealing the stone-grey colour of 
the new, more 
especially 
from trees of 
medium age. 

Coming o 


shrubs with 
ornamental] 
stems, there 
are a good 
many to 
select from. 
For the water- 
side we have 
the Willows 


and Dog 
woods, and 
the best effec: s 
are obtaincd 
by planting 
them in fairly 
large groups 
of one kind, 
and __prefer- 
ably where 
they will be 
kissed by the 
winter sun. It 
isonthe voung 
stems of the 
Willows and 
D og w oods 
that we get 
the brightest 
coloured bark, hence it is advisable to cut the Willows down 
almost to the ground each spring, and to remove entirely some 
of the oldest growths of the Dogwoods ( 


BRAMBLE 


FROM CHINA. 


each year at the same 


season. 
The best Willows for winter are Salix alba cardinalis 
(the Cardinal Willow), with bright red st-ms; the golden- 


stemmed Willow (S. alba vitellina) ; and S. daphnoides, with 
stems of bluish-white tint. Of Dogwoods the following certainly 
ought to be planted : Cornus alba, C. a. Spzthii and C. sibirica, 
all with red bark; and C. stolonifera flaviramea, with stems of 
golden yellow. C. a. Spethii, in addition to being a valuable 
winter shrub, is very attractive during the summer and autumn, 
when its handsome gold and silver foliage creates a beautiful 
picture if the plants are grouped, as they should be, in a larg 
bed situated on a lawn. Both Willows and Dogwoods, when 
grown for coloured stems, appreciate liberal top-dressings of 
manure in early spring. 

An exceedingly beautiful and useful family of shrubs for 
winter effect is the Rubus, of which our common Blackberry 
or Bramble is a member. During recent years several attractive 
species have been introduced from China, the most beautiful 
of all being R. giraldianus. This has long stems of a semi- 
pendulous character, each covered with a coating of glistening 
white powder that renders them very conspicuous in the wint:1 
landscape, especially if, as advised for the silver Birches, a dark 
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background of evergreens can be afforded. R. biflorus is an 
older species with white stems, while other excellent kinds are 
R. thibetanus and R. lusiostylus. All these Brambles are of 
vigorous habit and need plenty of space to develop. They also 
appreciate heavy manuring in the spring to enable them to pro- 
duce strong, vigorous canes for winter effect. Pruning is done 
in autumn, as soon as the leaves have fallen, and consists of the 
careful removal of the old last year’s growths so as to expose 
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fully to view the stems of the current year. The white coating 
is very easily disfigured, and a careless workman at pruning 
time will cause the stems to appear scratched and scarred. 
Less conspicuous, but to many none the less pleasing, 
are the green stems of the Brooms, the quiet browns of dwarf 
Mock Oranges and Forsythias, all of which, however, should be 
planted in groups and in full light to show them to the best 
advantage. F. W. H. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF 


UR next number will be dated December 26th, 
and as we write preparations are on foot for 
celebrating in Christian countries the great 
annual Festival of Peace, the birthday of Him 
who brought the message of Peace on earth, 

goodwill to men. It comes at a moment when Europe is 
being torn asunder by an immense, bloody and most cruel 
war. It is a war in many ways unprecedented. History 
does not record another in which the number of combatants 
was so large, the engines employed so diabolical, the slaughter 
so great. Yet in carrying it on, religion is not set at naught, 
but obeyed. As the German historian, Treitschke, has pointed 
out, the greatest test of devotion is stated in the New Testa- 
ment to be that a man will lay down his life for his friend. 
War which inculcates the lesson that the individual must sink 
his immediate personal interest in that of the community 
brings home the greatest of all virtues, that of renunciation, 
of self-sacrifice. Hence every high-minded preacher has 
recognised it as a duty to support war when it is righteous. 
The peace of religion is not an ignoble submission, but peace 
of mind, the peace that passeth understanding. It is pos- 
sessed in high degree by the man of valour who dies fighting 
in a good cause. There is no mortal peace equal to that of 
him who is conscious of having given his life as a sacrifice 
to duty. 

These reflections come naturally to the mind at the 
approach of the first Christmas (would it were the last also !) 
of the great war, especially as the book before us happens 
to be Miss Stoddart’s The New Testament in Life and Litera- 
ture (Hodder and Stoughton). Let us hasten to say that the 
work is not polemical in the slightest degree. It does not 
pretend to be exhaustive or anything more than a setting 
forth of material collected in private reading. We gather 
that this reading has been wide, wandering over many 
tongues and many authors, and yet curiously restricted. 
Bishop Lightfoot is quoted only in regard to a missionary 
sermon; that he had anything to say on the Beatitudes 
is ignored. Yet he did pioneer work in regard to them. 
Canon Tristram seems to be ignored altogether, and so is 
a most illuminating book about the natural history of the 
Bible, published a year or two ago. Nor have the modern 
novelists been very diligently searched. Yet in many cases 
they have used the New Testament to great purpose. Was 
it not Miss Cholmondeley who in the most famous of her 
novels made that noble piece of English and wise injunction 
run like an organ note through her chapters: ‘‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal’? It is used as an offertory sentence in the Anglican 
Church, but that does injustice to its true Eastern thought. 
If we accept it as part of a philosophy of life (in the way 
Marcus Aurelius might have done) a deeper truth is revealed. 
The treasures in Heaven are “‘ obviously those such as satis- 
faction of conscience and fortitude of mind which give peace 
of mind equally to the soldier of war and the soldier of peace. 
Laying up treasures on earth may be described as a very 
sure way of destroying that peace. 

Miss Stoddart is fond of hanging about a point of dogma 
or fact, but probably she might to advantage widen the 
scope of her book in a second edition by directing more 
attention to those passages which have in many instances 
arrested attention on the part of those least inclined to 
accept anything as truth merely because of its being 
Biblical. An interesting case in point is that of the poet 
Shelley. He has told us how much the New Testament 
meant to him and how he read and pored over it. We 
notice no mention of the fact in this book, however. Nor 
is allusion made to a similar attention on the part of Shelley’s 
kindred spirit, Swinburne. The latter professed little 
reverence for religious teaching of any kind, but he was always 
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quick to recognise the great gift of insight as exemplified in 
many a text that fulfils the demands of rational philosophy 
as well as those of dogma. Both he and Shelley were also 
attracted by the poetry of the New Testament as it is brouglit 
out in such passages as “ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and 
yet ['say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Mr. Swinburne loved the 
references to little children which, in their beauty and 
tenderness, have the quality of poetry. 

Perhaps the best idea of Miss Stoddart’s method may 
be given by summarising her notes on Christmas Day. She 
begins with Prudentius, ‘‘ the Virgil and Horace of the 
Christians,’ whose Christmas hymn has been very finel\ 
translated by J. M. Neale. Then we have the well known 
passage from ‘“‘ Hamlet” : 


also 


Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Katharine Tynan follows with a little Irish prettiness, and 
then comes Mr. Hare’s translation of a Spanish Christmas 
hymn. Following this come many extracts relating to 
Bethlehem and the visit of the Magi, which gives occasion 
for quoting Richard Crashaw’s very delightful little poem : 


Look up, sweet Babe, look up and se¢ 
For love of Thee 
Thus farr from home 
The East is come 
ro seek her self in Thy sweet Eves 
We, who strangely went astray 
Lost in a bright 
Meridian night 
\ Darkness made of too much day, 
Becken’d from farr 
By thy fair starr 
Lo at last have found our way 


SOUTH AFRICAN FOLKLORI 

Outa Karel’s Stories, by Sanni Metelerkamp. (Macmillan.) 

OUTA KAREL was a member of the old aboriginal race of the Bushmen 
with a dash of the Hottentot, and the author gives an extraordinarily vivid 
picture of him. “ He was not quite four feet in height, with shoulders and 
hips disproportionately broad, and long arms, the hands of which reached 
midway between knee and ankle His yellow-brown face was a 
network of wrinkles, across which his flat nose sprawled broadly between 
high cheekbones ; his eves, sunk far back into his head, glittered, dark and 
beady, like the little wicked eyes of a snake peeping from the shadow of a 
hole in the rocks. His wide mouth tw.sted itself into an engaging grin, 
which extended from ear to ear.”” He used to tell his young masters and 
mistresses the old traditional stories which are the enviable heritage of the 
children of South Africa, and if we call him the Uncle Remus of that country 
we pay him and the author the greatest compliment in our power lhe 
too cautious parent may urge against the 


stories that they are non-moral 


and that wickedness is too often triumphant; nor can it be denied that 
Jakhals 


who stole the nice fat that was melted out of the sheeps’ tails, but it was the 


Jakhals is very slim and that his cunning is profitable It was 


innocent hyena who was beaten by the farmer It was he who made the poor 
dove give up two of her babies to be eaten by pretending that he could fly 
up to her nest and eat them all He half broke the neck of Oom Reijer, 
the honest heron, for exposing the fraud; he killed Oom Leeuw, the lion, 
As Ota 
Karel himself said, this triumph of wickedness is too often the way of the 


by giving him a red-hot stone to eat wrapped up in a bit of fat 


world It goes so some 


“Yes, my baase, Jakhals seemed always to be up 
times, it goes so.””. Again it may be said that the stories are a little blood 
thirsty, and certainly there is no lack of killing. Here, for example, is thi 


end of the great fight between the lion and Volstruis, Old Three Sticks, the 


ostrich. * Volstruis shot out his strong right leg and caught Leeuw in the 
side. Sk-r-r-r-r! went the skin, and goops! goops! over fell poor Oom 


Leeuw, with Volstruis’s terrible claws and the teeth of old Two Toes fastened 


into him. Volstruis danced on him, flapping and waving his beautiful black 
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When it wa ill 


+ claws in the sand and waltzed wly over the veld to 


ind white wing ind teari the life t of Oom Leeuw 


ng 


over, he cleaned | 


where h mate sat on the nest.” It is so magnificently, spi ted and dramati 
that surely a little bloodthirstiness may be forgiven it, and so we will 
quote just one more thrilling piece of fighting Oubaas, tl Giraffe, the 


Great Blue One, took to eating tortoises, and the little Red Tortoise went 


out bravely to encounter him The Giraffe saw him and said: ‘ Do you 


know, little Red Torto.se, in one moment I could swallow vou 

Ach. how glad was the little Red Tortoise! But he miv said in a 
small little voice ‘Yes, noble Blue One, I belong to the nation whom 
it is the custom to swallow Please swallow me 
Oubaas 


Red Tortoise 


thing happened The little Red One would go no further 


Giraffe picked him up and gave a little gulp, and the litth 


lipped half-way down his lorg throat. But ojé! here a strange 


Instead of drawing 


in his head and le and slipping down like a stone, like all the other tortoises 


had done, he wanted to see where he was going, so he stuck out head 


ind fastened h harp little nails into Oubaas Giraffe mull t and t en he 


hung like a bat on a wall 
The Giraffe iltimatels ied in agonies, and the littl 
returned home victorious There could be no more moral story than this 


for he was a truly heroic and self-sacrificing tortoise, ready to di for all the 


other little tortoises in the world 

Through the Brazilian Wilderness, by Theodore Roosevelt John 
Murra 

BOOKS of travel are habitually of a somewhat alarming size, and this may 


partly be because travellers have, as a rule, a distinctly desultory style of 


writing. For example, Colonel Roosevelt begins this book by explaining 


how in 1908 he met a certain Father Zahm, who suggested a South American 
Expedition to him He then branches off into a few little facts about Father 
Za m—that he was born in Ohio, was fond of Dante, was at school with a 
friend of Skobeloff, ete Then he comes back to the point rhis style of 
writing, though occasionally exasperating, yet makes his book an exceedingly 
pleasant one for those who boggle at reading it straight through, having, 
indeed, little desire for mammalogy or ornithology, but liking to dip here 


und there in search of savages and adventure Colonel Roosevelt ant his 


party went straight through the very centre of Brazil, in the wildest of country 
having a g 


Of the 


wal deal of sport and encountering the most primitive of savages 
Nowhere in Africa did we 


savages, ! 


Nhambiquaras he ivs come 


cross 
wilder or more absolutely primitive ilthough these Indians were 
pleasanter and better featured than any of the African tribes in the same 
state of culture.” Of the more cultivated Parecis Indians he gives a most 


interesting account Particularly fascinating is hs description of the 


wonderful game that they play is he calls it, football with their heads.” 
rhe game begins with the ball on the ground, when one player rushes forward, 


throws himsclf on the ground and butts it with his head An opponent 


does the same, and gradually the ball gets into the air, when it is headed 
backwards and forwards with astonishing skill It is interesting to learn 
that “there are, of course, no such rules as in a specialised ball game of 


civili ation; and I saw no disputes.” What a pity that we cannot all play 


our games like the Parecis Indians! Altogether, the book is full of enter- 
taining reading, and is well and plentifully illustrated w.th photographs taken 


by Mr. Ke mit Roosevelt and other members of the expedition 


Arundel, by E. F. Benson I 
rHIS is rather a disappointing novel because at 


Fisher Unwin 

one point it ra‘ses d-stinctly 
high hopes and afterwards fails to quite fulfil them. Mr. Benson's certral 
theme is an effective one and he handles it for a wh le, not only with skill 
but with some genuine power and emotion Edward is a young man who 
engages himself to a nice girl, not because he really cares, but because she is 
rather nicer than anyone else he knows, and getting engaged strikes him as a 
Edith 
him originally from much the same sort of motives as his own and then finds 
Elizabeth is the third 
and guest, who appears too late and makes Edward fall really in love for the 
first time in his life Mr 


proper and comfortable sort of thing to do s the girl who accepts 


that she cares \ery much party, Ed.th’s cousin 


Benson dev.ses and works up to s really poignant 
tragedy and then seems somehow to lose his grip of it Instead of going 
through with it he lets himself wander off among his minor characters, and thev, 
Hancock, 
We enjoy all her little fussings and plannings 


for the most part, are rather padded, artificial creatures. Mrs 
Edith’s mother, p omises well 
and childish little projects, but only for a while Mr 
* with Mrs. Hancock 


underlined and she ceases to please 


Benson seems to feel 
the strain of “ keeping it up her points are too heav-ly 
rhis remark applies with far greater 
force to Elizabeth's heartless stepmother or to the 


ineffable clergyman 


Mr. Martin [hey wholly lack freshness and are merely conventional and 
somewhat tiresome types, fitted out with a few catchword phrases Mr 
Benson is always facile and dexterous and very often amusing He has 


sometimes shown that he possesses rarer qualities than any of these, and we 


thought that he was going to do so again in this book The however, 
he appears somehow just to fail, and so we end by beng a little disappointed 
Spacious Days, ) 
IN Spacious Days the spirit of the adventurous full-blooded times of Queen 
Elizabeth is rceaptured with edmirable cffect by Mr Master 
Nowell is one of the principal members of the Honourab’e Muscovy Company, 


Ralph Durand John Murra 
Ralph Durand 


a merchant and shipowner, and also the owner of a pretty and mischievous 
daughter of a flirtatious turn of mind. The imprcssionab'e hearts of two 
worthy seamen, engaged on her father’s business, tempt Margaret Nowell 
to the playing of a double game which fires both the middle-aged and the 
young lover to embark severally upon a dangerous errand of discovery con- 
nected with the successful planting of the Muscovy Company's flag upon a 
certain island on the North-East Coast of Iceland. How the island is at length 
discovered and both ships’ crews landed, how the pair contest for the upper 
hand, and how fate eventually apportions to each man a measure that brings 
him content, is told with that particularity beloved of the ardent seeker after 
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vicarious adventure; while there is a quiet «mphas s laid by the author o 
the habits and customs of the times he treats of, which lends the book valu: 
in the eyes of the reader who is interested in the period and appreciative of 


sound and careful work 


Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage 
Dean and Son.) 
* DEBRETT” 


new and gorgeous emblazoned cover It is as in’ 


has lately been enlarged, and the 1915 edition appears in a 
iluable as ever for thos« 
who need it as a book of reference, as fascinating as ever for those who enjoy 
names and pedigrees and coats-of-arms for their own sake. In one sense 
Debrett makes sad reading this vear, since the war has meant the recordir 
f so many deaths in its pages This has, of course, involv d a great deal 
idditional work, and how thoroughly it has been done is illustrated by 
fact that the names of officers who received the D.S.O. as lately as Decen 
ber 2nd are all included. One novel feature is that in difficult cases 
phonetic spelling of a name or title given in brackets We are told 


pronounce Lord Tweedmouth’s surname ‘* Marchbanks,” and so on It 


useful and ingenious idea 


FRUITS AVAILABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS. 


there is not likely to be so large a demand 
for choice fruits this Christmas as usual, there i 
no doubt that, thanks to their wholesomeness, they 
will form an important feature on many luncheon 
and dinner tables Owing to the war theri 
considerable apprehension concerning consignments 
among salesmen at Covent Garden, but, unless anything very 
unexpected happens, it is now anticipated that good supplies of 
nearly all kinds will be available. One curious cfficct of the 
war 18 to give us, 1n a few instanccs, much more bountiful con- 
ignments than for many years past, thus proving the truth 
of the old adage that it is an ill wind that blows no good. The 
following statements are based on information obtained at 
Covent Garden on Monday last, and it is not anticipated that 
they will need to be seriously modified before the Christmas 
shopping 

Phere is every prospect of oranges being plentiful, cspecially 
those kinds that come from Spain, but there may be som 
shortage in Jaffas and other Jamaican varieties. However, 
the Denias and others from Spain are so good that this shortag« 
will scarcely be felt. The so-called grape fruit, which resembles 
a large, pale-skinned orange, has arrived in large numbers, and 
should be available in quantity. Home-grown apples hav 
never becn better, and there are excellent supplies of both 
dessert and culinary varieties. Curiously enough, the dessert 
apples are practically confined to that superb variety Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and, in lesser degree, Blenheim Orange, th 
quality of both being very good indeed. The Overseas supplies 
consist of importations of mainly culinary sorts from the Unitcd 
States and Nova Scotia and choice dessert varieties in boxcs 
from Oregon and California. The colour of usual, 
is very bright, and, irrespective of quality, is a great factor 
in selling. 

For pears we must rely almost entirely on Oregon and 
Californian supplics. There is almost certain to be ample to 
meet all demands, and some fine samples of such varieties as 
Dovyenné du Comice, Winter Nelis and Glou Morceau have 
already arrived. For culinary purposes there are plenty of 
Dutch Catillacs and American Keiffers. The latter are large 
fruits of golden yellow hue, and of excellent quality when cooked. 
Grapes are being extensively bought for military invalids, but 
happily the supplies are good and the quality has never been 
better. As Belgian and Dutch consignments are not arriving, 
we are relying on home-grown samples, and there will be sufficient 
of Alicante and Gros Colmar to meet all demands. Muscat 
ot Alexandria and Canon Hall Muscat, two choice white varieties, 
are naturally not so plentiful, but anything like a shortage is not 
anticipated 

Nuts of all kinds are plentiful and cheap, except the Naples 
chestnuts, which are so highly prized for cooking. There will, 
however, be abundant supplies of Spanish chestnuts. Home- 
grown cob-nuts are good, and there are plenty of Brazils, Barce- 
lona nuts and almonds. A feature of the nut business this 
vear is dried Cornes walnuts. kiln-dried in their 
shells, and as the quality is excellent are being much sought 
after. Chinese lychees, a curious, nut-like fruit that has become 
popular in this country during recent years, will, as usual, be 
plentiful. Owing to the fact that most of the Continental ports 
are closed, St. Michael pineapples are likely to be more plentiful 
and cheaper than ever before. Some remarkably fresh-looking 
consignments have already arrived and are being eagerly bought 
by those who have learned to appreciate this wholesome and 
luscious fruit. Much the same remarks apply to bananas, 
yellow and claret varieties from Costa Rica arriving in large quan- 
tities. There is every indication that an abundance of Canary 
varieties will also be available. 

Qf the more unusual tropical fruits the following have 
arrived : Monstera deliciosa, Avocado or Alligator pears, custard 
apples and persimmons. So far as can be ascertained, the only 
shortage will be in dried dates and figs and the fancy crystallised 
fruits, of which very few will be available. F. W. H. 
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VERY GALLANT GENTLEMEN. 


N times of peace misgivings have often been felt and 
expressed as to the manner in which Britain was 
handling her young men. Anxiety was felt, not in 
regard to one class, but all classes. Especially was 
it feared that the youths of the middle and upper classes 

were being misguided. It seemed at times as though the 
function of games was most grossly exaggerated and lads 
were too much encouraged to achieve distinction with leather 
and willow, with oar and golf club. There were fashionable 
schools in which masters were as much valued for a good 
cricket average as for proficiency in Greek. Criticisms of 
this kind were frequently made in newspapers and duly 
noted by the German military writers. From the day of 
lreitschke down to Von Bernhardi it was alleged that the 
golden youth of England dissipate their energy in games 
which they elevate to a fine art. 

Not only at home were criticisms of this kind frequently 
made, but German writers, always on the look-out for signs 
of English weakness, saw in the passion for games a premoni- 
tion of decay. When at the beginning of the war Berlin 
journalists scoffed at the very language of our soldiers as being 
that of sport, they were only echoing what was said as far 
back as 1870 by Treitschke and later by Von Bernhardi. 
The pith of the argument was that proficiency in games was 
incompatible with proficiency in the art of war. 

In war it is valour that counts and valour, be it remem- 
bered, means more than bravery. The word is a Latinised 
equivalent of worth and conveys, a widened sense of value. 
It would be wrongly used for mere brute courage and riglitly 
for the courage that carries with it intelligence, discipline 
and the nobility of self-sacrifice. Our adversaries freely 
boasted that when the searching test of war was applied the 
sport-loving Englishman would not be able to hold his own 
with the more seriously trained German. Time has shown 
that Great Britain was in a position to accept the challenge 
as boldly as it was thrown down. An inkling of the truth 
that the splendid qualities of the English, far from exhibiting 
signs of decay, were as pronounced in this generation as in 
any of the conquering days of the past, came out in the 
history of the Scott Expedition. Fresh and green is the 
memory of the “very gallant gentleman” who went 
forth to meet death in the Arctic blizzard in order that 
his less suffering comrades might have a chance of life. 
But the war has shown that Captain Oates did not stand 
alone. The men of the Antarctic Expedition were but 
samples of the hard, enduring manhood which later on was 
to supply the heroes of the war. Soldiers of heroic mould 
have been found wherever they were needed, and none 
the less freely because many of their finest deeds have 
been unrecorded save in the chance letter of a comrade 
or the memory of those who saw. Only a little 
thought, however, is required to recognise that feats of 
great heroism should not be too numerous in a well 
conducted campaign. To make them possible the circum- 
stances must be those of the utmost desperation, such as it is 
the aim of a good leader to avoid. An Admiral Cradock, dying 
in an attempt to achieve the impossible, is a great and inspiring 
figure whose fate adds to the glorious fighting tradition of the 
British Navy ; but the end of war, 7.e., the destruction of the 
foe, is more advanced by sure and crushing blows such as 
that delivered by Vice-Admiral Sturdee. What is claimed 
for the great mass of our young soldiers is that they are the 
stuff amid which heroes are found. We know of their brave 
and indomitable resolution from the despatches of that most 
consummate judge, Sir John French, and letters from the front 
tell a great deal more. Before the subaltern went to the war 
we knew him as a gay and happy lad, full of chatter about 
guns and dogs, golf and cricket and polo, always amusing and 
everywhere delightful. His was the charm of youth enhanced 
by the good manners which result from education and con- 
stant intercourse with clever and gay society. His morality 
was that of the good sportsman—open, manly, above-board, 
incapable of being underhand or mean. But when confronted 
with the stern realities of a hard campaign it was found that 
beneath those externals lay the great qualities of his race. 
True, he did not assume preternatural seriousness. A capital 
example is at hand in the youthful officer of whose letters to his 
father we give another instalment this week. Light of heart, 
but?keen on duty, he composes these epistles in the trench, 
or with his battery, dashing a pencil sketch into the middle of 
his letter when the mood to do so takes him, conveying in a 
way he did not intend a most delightfulf picture of himself. 
For an expression of the high sense of patriotism by which 


these young officers are animated search will be made in 
vain for anything nobler than the extract from a letter written 
by Captain Norman Leslie, who not long after writing it 
was killed in action at Armentiéres on October 18th. Under 
the inspiration of the battlefield he produced a definition of 
patriotism that has not been excelled by any master of 
literature : 

[ry not to worry too much about the war, anyway Units, individuals, 


cannot count Remember, we are writing a new page of history Future 
generations cannot be allowed to read the decline of the 


We live our little lives, and dic 


British Empire 


and attribute it to us To some are given 


chances of proving themselves men, and to others no chance comes What 
ever our individual faults, virtues or qualitics may be, it matters not, for 
when we are up against big things, let us forget individuals, and let us act 
as one great British unit, united and fearless. Some will live and many will 
die, but count the loss not It is better far to go out with honour than 


survive with shame 

To this we are tempted to add a piece of descriptive prose 
which is not unfit to stand beside it rhe writer, the son 
of a distinguished general, is very young. Before the war he 
was known to many who read this merely as a wholesome 
English lad who was, as far as we know, possessed of no 
literary ambition. An unaffected sincerity, an impressionable 
mind and a most loyal nature have produced a style for which 
a consummate literary craftsman might strive in vain. 

October 15th, 1914 

We have had a great loss here 

started 


perhaps the greatest loss since the wat 
General Hamilton was killed vesterday By his death we los« 
more than can be replaced, and I lose almost more than a fricnd—he was 
so good to me always, and I know was glad to have me here with him He 
would not take care of himself enough; several times he has been lucky 
in not being hit, and once when we were riding together one of those beastly 
sin. German shells nearly got us—I am glad to say only covering us with mud 
and scaring me fearfully. Now he’s done, and we are all well and going 
strong. The other A.D.C. was on duty with him at the time 
not going well enough on the left, and h 
personally. 


rhings were 


must necds go and see why 


They dismounted about half a mile bchind the actual firing line 
and had just been walking along a road when they stopped to talk about 
something 
ADL); 
Germans must have seen the group and, in the wonderful way they do pick 
up targets, fired a battery at them. Nobody was touched but the General, 
and he was hit in the temple by a shrapnel bullet, which killed him at once 
They put his body in a barn, where it had to be left till dusk, as the Germans 
were probably still watching the place for further movement 


Several other officers were there besides Thorpe (the other 


then half a dozen shrapnel shells burst right over them Phe 


I got a rough 
deal coffin knocked together and a grave dug right under the walls of the 
church here, which has itself been badly knocked about by shell fire ; the grave- 
yard itself was so full, and French monuments and crosses are so fearfully 
hideous. As soon as it was dark we took a motor ambulance and fetched the body 
straight to the grave and, wrapping him in a blanket, put him into his coffin 
as he was, except that I had to take the spurs off his poor feet, for they wouldn’t 
fit in otherwise It had been 


raining all day, and at 8.30 p.m. was as dark as pitch, with a cold, wet * feel” 


: then we left him with a guard round the coffin 
in the air. There had been heavy rifle and machine gun firing going on all 
evening quite close, so close that stray bullets kept knocking against the 
church and tombstones, but about 8 it dicd away a lot 
each unit in the division assembled, and N.C.O.’s also. 


At 8.30 officers from 
Sir Horace S. Dorrien, 
the Army Commander, also came, and with him the Chief Chaplain Just 
as the service began the firing broke out again, louder than ever, so loud that 
at times one could hardly hear the Chaplain’s voice, but by the time the 
service was over the firing had almost died down again It was a weird and, 


to me, a beautiful scene—the partially ruined church, the rough coffin with 


two wreaths on it, made by some of the men, the guards with fixed bavonets 
and the little group of bareheaded officers and men, all dimly lit up by two 
acetylene motor lamps, and, above everything, the noise of the battle so clos« 
to us. It was soon over, and then each officer and man came for a moment 


to the grave, saluted and went off to his work again. Nobody spoke except 


Sir Horace, who in that rather wonderful voice of his said, ** A true soldier's 


grave, God rest his soul.” The General’s poor servant sobbed most bitterly, 


for they were old friends, and I myself felt like a great girl. I stayed behind 
to see the grave properly filled in, and to-day have had a cross put up, only 
a wooden affair, which will serve till we can get a better after the war I have 
loved the war up till now; now I hate it, and just long to see it and all the 
misery of it finished, but not before every German is cleared out of everywhere 
he can get to, and the beastly country wiped off the map. I hate them, and 


would give a lot to be in the trenches to-night 
By how much Nature is greater than art! That ruined 
church with its God’s acre full of graves, the service lit up 
by two motor lamps and the din of battle raging around, 
must inevitably recall the walls of Corunna and the burial 
of Sir John Moore : 
We buricd him darkly at dead of Night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 


O’er the grave where our hero we buried 
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SHORTAGE AND 


ITS REMEDY. 


Sir,—It seems clear to me that there is only one way to meet the deficiency 


in light horses, that is, make the breeding of them a commercial success. 
How to do that in a country where, except for military purposes, the light 
horse has become purely an article of luxury is, I think, more a question to 
be solved by some heaven-sent financier than by a simple horse breeder. 
A few 


wretched animals linger on in small tradesmen’s vans, old four-wheeled cabs, 


Motor traction is every day more and more displacing the horse. 


und some farmers still drive to market Of the better sort, a few people still 


use horses in their carriages, and some use hacks for riding; but the trades- 
man, when his horse gives out, takes to a motor-box tricycle or van. The 


young farmers all make their visits to the market town on motor bicycles 


or light motor vehicles. When the young man inherits the family property 


the carriage horses disappear and are replaced by motors. Only hunting 


remains to create a demand for light horses, and apparently hunters canno 


be produced to make a commercial succes Where there is no real demand 


upply must cease, and all the financial genius of the world cannot make 
mm industry pay without demand. It is an intensely interesting question 
to me, and I have frequently read all sorts of complicated projects, framed 


to induce tenant farmers to precd horses for saddle and light vehicks, but 


there i nly one in my opinion that can answer—that is, a direct subsidy, 


from the Government, and I am doubtful if «ven that would have the result 


desired. Cattle and sheep pay better and give fewer disappointments 


My own belief is that we must look to Canada as our principal source of supply 
for our military requirements. Horses can there be produced in large numbers 
and cheaply, and the distance is not great. 


used the Clydesdale in preference to the Shire for crossing on the 


Canada has—wisely, in my 
opinion 
native stock, and as for many years I used that breed I am sure that no more 
useful animal could be produced for artillery traction than a Clydesdale crossed 


on a lighter mare I have used a horse, a quarter-bred Clydesdale, for working 


with a lasso among wild cattle for that a horse must be as active as a cat, 


fairly fast and strong The animal I refer to was all of those, and very good- 


looking also—an ideal cavalry horse, I should imagine I have seen it sug 


gested that in peace time my old country, Argentina, might supply a very 


large number of horses, but I am doubtful. In too many cases the Argentine 


horse has become a terrible mongrel, and I fear the hackney poison has been 
largely introduced I used only Clydesdale and thoroughbred stallions on 
native mares, and never mixed the two breeds, except perhaps as an occasional 
experiment A hundred years ago, I believe, the Household Cavalry was 
mounted on horses bred solely in a district in South Yorkshire, and it was 
from mares obtained at that time from that district that the King of Prussia 
founded the Trakenen breed of light horses, in my opinion the best of their 
What has become of those Yorkshire 


I fear it is impossible to resuscitate light horse breeding among tenant farmers 


class in the world breeders now 


in this country, and I believe the cavalry and artillery must look to either 
private enterprise or Government remount farms in Canada for their future 
supply.—Cuaries R. Kenyon 

Sir.—I advocate that the Government should buy or rent some large grass 


stud farms—by preference, in Ireland, Shropshire, or anywhere on the lime- 
stone 


year they should have some 


buy foals just weaned or yearlings, and keep them until three years 
then handle them, and break them as four year olds. The following 
thousands of horses fit for service. I know 
intimately all the principal landowners and farmers in Shropshire, Warwick, 
Leicestershire and Northants. It is useless expecting them to breed light 


horses to sell at {40 or £50 as five year olds. Before the advent of motors 


they had difficulty in realising that figure ; now there is absolutely no sale 


for them If they breed a shire, very often they can get 48o or {100 for a 
good foal. If not, they can put it into the team and sell it as a five year old 
for {50 or {60 for town work 
But if they 


trouble 


Commonsense says they will not breed light 


horses would breed them 


could get £15 or so for a yearling they 


without any as it would be a bit of the “ ready,” which is always 


useful to a farmer or anybody else Let the Government buy some thousands 
of American, Canadian or Australian horses four years old, put them on stud 
limatised and fit for 
also two and three year old mares and put them to the horse 


farms, have them broken, and next year they will be ac« 
service Buy 
Thev wll have a lot of foals the next year, and could start a breeding stud 
Some two years ago the Government allotted mares to small 
should mare. 
The farmer had to pay the service fee and the progeny had to be first offerc d 


of their own 


farmers The only restrictions were they nsure the 
to them I know several instances where the foals were offered them, and 
they said, “ No 


and then we will see 


you must keep them until they are four or five years old, 
what we can do.”” How can a small farmer keep on 
forty or fifty acres two or three colts running about all that time ? It is just 


simply a farce I could buy several at the present moment for {10 to £15, 


but the Government will not touch them I still strongly adhere to the stud 
farms, to be managed by practical men, not half-pay officers who want a billet; 
no judges of swell horse shows, who only judge a horse on his condition and 
posing in the show ring, but those who can judge a colt in the rough and 
have a shrewd idea what it will grow into rhe Government should ofter 


stallions free to all classes 4. Brocas-CLay 


Sir,—I suggest that large farmers who breed from four to six cart colts 
every year should allow their mares, say half, to be covered by a premium 
horse free of charge, and that the Government should have the first offer at 
three years old at {60. There are very few mares round this district of the 
hunter class, as nearly all have been taken; but there are still a lot of cart 
mares that would breed two or three foals, and if the farmer knew he could 
I know 


a thoroughbred horse out of a 


get {60 at three years of age, it would be a great inducement to him 
of several cases of first-rate hunters bred by 


cart mare ]. MARK CAZENOV! 


Sir,—I would suggest that the large number of fillies sold out of 


racing stables which are not worth training and often sell 
kept to 


for very small 


sums should be breed from In the past, thousands 


these animals have been bought by foreigners, notably Germans. for 


export as brood mares. If these were kept at home and suitably mated 
not necessarily with a thoroughbred horse, but with good-class half-bred 
sires of hunter-like character, we would soon get a large number of high-class 


youngsters suitable for any kind of saddle work K. A. MacAnprew 


Sir,—In my opinion t).is matter could be best handled when a satisfactory 
system has been evolved by the newly appointed livestock officers. In ever 
county an exact register should be kept of the different farmers in every 
village who are in a position to keep one, two, or more brood mares. Live 
stock officers should also organise meetings periodically in every villag 
and should give general instruction upon the horse, 


specially 


with suitable diagram 


or the benefit of young farmers Having secured the names 
the farmers in a given zone, an effort should be made to get forty or fift) 
within a limited agricultural area; a good stallion should then be placed a 
near as possible in the centre of the zone and under the supervision of t! 
livestock officer. 


to approved mares, 


To encourage the farmer a free service should be 
a price should be fixed by the 
for three year olds which would meet with the approval of societies like th 
National Farmers’ Union. A sound basis to start with, approved by th« 
farmers and fair to the country, backed up with careful and wise organisa- 
tion, will, in my opinion, go a long way in solving the difficulty. —R. H. Green 


give! 


and such Government 


Sir,—lIf the Government wishes to increase the number of home-bred hors« 
suitable for the Army, it should call together its Horse Breeding Board 
The Board should decid 
whether to go on the present lines of (a) using stallions belonging to privat« 


which should formulate an entirely fresh scheme. 


owners, and subsidising them, and also certain mares, or 


b) providing i 
Personally, I favour 
scheme (5b), in which case the Board should (1) recognise that the present 


own stallions and letting breeders find their own mares. 
Government prices given for horses must be raised. (2) Continue the local 
committees, who should deal with the working details, such as routes and 
stopping places for stallions, arrangements for meeting mares, etc. The tw 
local committees, viz., Premium Commission and Board of Agriculture Cora 
mission, should be merged into one, and should consist of breeders, farmers 
(3) The Board 
should insist that every travelling stallion should have a certificate of sound 


and knowledgable men, without too much “ top hamper.” 


ness—from a breeding point of view. (4) The Board should only use thoroug! 
bred or hunter-bred stallions, and the number of these should be larvely 
increased and the fees lowered. (5) The Board should buy three vear olds 
on and after September 1st in each year. These should be sent to depots 
or stud farms, which should be acquired, and should be kept there for six 
to nine months, during which time every horse should be handled and partly 
broken, and then sent to his regimental depot to be further broken and trained 
At each depot there might be a few picked thoroughbred mares kept as brood 
mares to breed thick-set stallions till such times as the Government can buy 
The Government stallions would be kept at these 


These depots being only used by horses 


sufficient of this type. 


depots during their “ off season. 


kept in large yards, sheds and boxes—with the exception of the few mares 
and their young stock—the ground would not get horse-sick. The Board 
should aim to buy stallions with as much bone and as little 


them” as possible.—H. S. GREAVES 


‘daylight undet 


Sir,—This coming season steps should be taken to encourage farmers and 
others who own horses and have some land to breed from every suitable marc, 
I think this can be done 
by the Government paying a small sum for each approved mare within, say, 


and it should be made worth their while to do so 
three months of the mare being served by an approved horse (to pay the 


service fee). On the foal being born, if alive and well, say, on July rst, each 
year a further sum should be paid if the foal is straight and looks useful 
Each year the colt should be seen by the Government inspector, and, if 
approved, a still further sum should be paid each year up to three years old 
Those required by the Army should then be taken at fixed prices and trained 
and broken by Army men. On no account should a farmer be allowed to 
sell any horse that had been s bsidised to a dealer or the agent of any foreign 
government without first offering it to our Remount Department, but farmers 
should be allowed to sell foals and colts to each other If something of this 
sort is done we shall soon get up our stock of horses again and, at the same 
time, stop the sale of horses to foreign countries. 1 find there is a strong feeling 
among farmers that the War Office should buy light horses for Army purpos«s 
at about three to three and a half years old, halter-broken only, and Arm 

men should break and train them. If this method is adopted, farmers can 
sell good, sound horses at that age at about £35 to £40 cach, and with a small 
PAULI 


subsidy given each year it would pay them to do so ALBERTUS A 


S1r,—This district, of a wet, cold clay, was, many years ago, a useful corn 
producing district, now it has mostly “tumbled down to grass,” and is 
farmed chiefly by small men with insufficient capital, with the result that 
everything has to be turned over in the twelve months, or less if possible, 
to keep them going, and then it is a struggle. If the small man thinks of 
breeding a colt, it means locking up capital, first in the mare, secondly in the 
foal, if produced at all, and laying out a good share of his slender means in 
feeding the foal the first two winters. Then there is risk of accidents, bot! 


to mare and foal, all the years of growth, before any return can be looked for ; 
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eo that he finds a calf, costing 30s. to 4os., and reared into a heifer or 
steer, will bring in nearly as muc h without the outlay, trouble and worry 
that the foal would entail. In my opinion, the small man can never be 
reckoned upon again as a factor in breeding. 
thought worth the attention it deserves by Government, and is fostered in 
every possible way as other countries can do, horse breeding will not flourish 
I have no doubt this war will give it an impetus. Another point is that many 
farmers, if breeders at all, find that heavy horse breeding is much more likely 
if reared they can be worked from two and a halt 
to three years old, and then pay something towards their cost. Of what use 


Until English agriculture is 


to pay than light horses ; 


is a hunter at two and a half years on afarm? And if the foals were sold as 
such, they often bring in more than a three year old hunter. I have myself 
sold foals (Suffolks) within the last fifteen months at 354 guineas, 27} guineas 
ind 40 guineas each, when only thirteen to fourteen weeks old. A hunter foal 
must be good to fetch anything like this, and then only probably if they had 
So, in the face of that, you cannot expect the small man to 
breed hunters. to be found 
to try the game ; and I think that if the fee for the stallions were really nominal, 
say 10s., or {1 with half fee returnable if mare proved barren, it might attract 


been shown 
There are probably always fresh “ green ’uns”’ 


some men, but the stallions would have to be good and provided by the 
Government, as no private person could afford to do it There is also the 

Many men do not like blood ones; in fact, 
something is wanted of the hunter stallion type, and the Hunter Improve- 
ment Society is doing good work in trying to found a hunter breed, so many 
To sum up the whole matter, in 
my opinion, just as the nation is dependent for its food supplies from abroad, 


question of what stallions ? 


thoroughbreds are lacking in size and bone. 


so must we be dependent for our horses on the Colonies, where they can bi 
reared at far less cost than here—not that I personally approve of either plan ; 
but such it must be till the Government tries to make English agriculture 


what it should be and what it could be.—GrorGce BARTHORP. 


Sir,—The breeding of light horses is admittedly a difficult one, and any 


views advanced can only be put forward as a possible contribution to dis- 
cussion. The want of interest in the subject on the part of the average 
It is easy to imagine a very 
In that 


case there would be a good crop of young horses coming forward every year 


hunting man is one of the unfortunate features. 
different state of things existing if every hunting man were keen. 
in every Hunt. As this interest is not likely to arise spontaneously, can it 
be fostered ? It might perhaps be on the following lines, if the Government 


assisted—and only with Government assistance. A scheme m‘ght be worked 
out on the lines of a payment by Government for each yearling, two year 
old and three year old registered in each year. The following would be some 
of the points to be elaborated : Each Hunt committee desiring to participate 
to be the authority sending up entries for the Government register of all 
horses bred in its area from approved mares and sires. Payment by Govern- 
ment to the 


old £4, and for each three vear old £5 


committee to be, say, for each yearling {2, for each two year 
Thus a foal born under the scheme, 
if well kept, would earn for the Hunt funds by the time it was three years 
old £14, less such amount as the committee paid to the actual breeder. So 
long as registered mares and sires were used the stock, subject to being well 
kept, to be saleable to Government at demand of committee on behalf of 
breeder at the rate of {10 tora vearling, {20 for a two year old, and £40 
for a three year old, to be paid to breeder. This to apply also in case of death 
of stock due to no fault of breeder. 


t 


Otherwise the purchase by Government 


» be carried out as has been the custom. A scheme of this description 
would have the merit of making horse breeding in its area directly remunera- 
tive to each Hunt, and would provide a guarantee to the breeder against 
loss except through his own neglect farmers and 
unable to undertake the breaking of young horses. This 


need not take place till the horse is three years old, when the Government 


There are a good many 
others who are 
may be the purchaser. It is a question whether a further premium should 
be payable when the horse is presented as a four year old and properly broken 
In this case, if the premium is claimed, the Government should have power 
to buy, say, at {60. My own experience during several years of breeding 
hunters is that it would be a good deal more expensive to buy and hunt the 
same class of horse, and that from this pont of view it decidedly pays to 
breed if you have a little land that is convenient and a good man. Those 
who may not be fortunate in these respects could, by giving a little time to 
some such scheme as the above, help their country, their Hunt and its farmers, 
and themselves by providing a good stock of horses from which to buy 
Ep. Lioyp Prast 


Sir,—I would suggest: (1) That as hunting is the only pursuit which not 
only encourages the breeding of good-class horses, but also produces a fine 
body of horsemen, pressure should be brought on the Government to legalise 
hunting by passing the following laws: (a) That it should be illegal to put 
into any fence any wire or other dangerous equivalent (timber, however high 
and strong, not to be regarded as dangerous), such as netting, whether wire 
or hemp, barbed or smooth wire, etc. (Note.—It is illegal to set any spring 


trap or spring gun for the purpose of harming thieves, therefore why should 


it be legal to set traps for persons who are, at the most, trespassing ?) (6) That 
the law of trespass as regards hunting should be null and void. (c) That 


much more power should be given to landlords than is given in the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act to enforce the proper laying, etc 
of ditches. 


, of hedges and cleaning 
(ad) That although the law of trespass should not hold good as 
regards hunting, the Government should pay all reasonable claims for damage 
done. 

(2) That 
horses. 


the Government should form the nucleus of a strain of fine 
(a) By prohibiting the export of all really fine shaped mares of the 
14st. 7lb. hunting class. These mares should be branded with a large brand, 
and the police authorities at the ports of embarkation should prevent them 
being shipped abroad. (b) By giving to the owners of all branded mares, 


as above described, a bounty of {29 yearly. (c) That these branded mares 
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should be allowed to be sold within that the 


responsibilities and bounty should pass with the mare to the new owner 


the United Kingdom, and 


(d) That the filly foals of these mares should be kept by the owner of th 
mare till a three year old, and those good enough should then be branded 
and treated the same as their dams, or they should be registered and kept 
under observation, and in the United 


Kingdom, till they were three vear 


olds if they were sold by the breeder. (e) By providing powerful, big-boned, 
thoroughbred stall:ons on short legs to be used by the owners of the selected 
mares. 


(/) By providing more stallions in country places to serve at a 


nominal fee, of the stamp suggested in paragraph (e). (g) By giving a large 
stake, to be run for by thoroughbred stallions only over a long distance and 
under heavy weights \ll horses getting the course in a certain time to be 
(N.B 


and weight carried not less than 


given a premium as King’s premium stallions Distance to be fiv 


miles, time not more than romin. jose 
12st.) (hk) By giving a large stake to be run for by thoroughbred mares only 
over a long distance and under heavy weights. All mares getting the cours« 
in a certain time to be bought, at the option of the Government, at a certain 
fixed price. These mares to be kept and owned by the Government, and 
mated with the winning stallions in the race, as in paragraph (g), for the 
purpose of breeding stallions to cover the selected mares, as in paragraph (a), 
and for the purpose of breeding mares, to be kept by the Government 
to form the nucleus of a high-class strain of weight-carrying and staying 
thoroughbred. 

If the Government would do this, in twenty years we should have in 
England the finest spec:men of the horse and the most useful that has ever 
been known, and by that time we should have a surplus of fine horses and 
mares, and should then be able to afford to sell the worse of these stallions 
and mares for a high price to foreign Governments, taking care by legislation 
always to keep the best for ourselves. There are not 2,000 high-class mares 
of the hunter stamp up to 14st. 7lb. in this country that can gallop, jumy 
and stay, and the bounty to be paid on these at {20 per head would only 
be £40,000 per annum at first, the cost increasing as years went by rhe 
cost of prov-ding stakes to be run for by thoroughbred stallions and mares 
each year would only be about stallions 


£10,000 The cost of premium 


per annum need not exceed £20,000. Taking in the cost of everything, 


it could be done for £200,000 per annum No one can breed any sort of a 
horse and keep him till four years old for less than £40, and if the Govern 
ment started breeding studs, 1,000 horses would cost them £40,000, so that 
this scheme would be a cheaper way of providing army horses than trying 
to breed them themselves, which would be sure to be a failure for the reason 
that you cannot keep a number of horses together on the same land without 
the land becoming “‘ horse sick,” and the way to breed is to get the farmers 
all to breed one or two and have them well distributed over the country. 
rhe Government should also pay £40 for a three year old and take it of! 
made to 


the farmer at that price. Whatever is done, no atlempt should be 


breed remounts, and the word should not be used rhe aim should be to 
breed the 300 guinea hunter and you will always breed some remount 

rhe trouble many farmers find is to get a good breaker to break their horse 

and for that reason many of them will not breed; but if the Government 
had a kind of breaking establishment in every county where a farmer could 
send his young one to be handled a little at a reasonable figure, and if hunting 
was fostered as it should soon again have a lot of 


should be, we youn 


farmers riding to hounds, who in time would be fit to break their own hors« 


in preference to paying to have them broken rhese are only a few suggestions 


hurriedly written which I give you that may be useful if thoroughly looked 
into and properly worked out.—W. F. Watrrs-FarrBairy. 
Sir,—An adequate supply of cavalry horses can only, so far as I know, be 


secured in one of two ways. (1) Establishment of stud farms under the 


direction of the War Office, 


as on the Continent. 2) Increasing the premium 


at present given to farmers. It is quite clear that it does not pay the farmet 


to breed light horses on the terms now offered.—J. R. Ainswortnu Davis. 


for nation. 


Sir,—The correspondence in your columns on the supply of horses 
purposes is very interesting, but appears to be too much devoted to the bree« 
Whilt 
of this, I suggest that the supply of horses for gunwork and transport is equally 
part in the 


hacking, coup!«d with adequate restrictions on the export of suitable mares, 


ing of foals by thoroughbred sires admitting the vital importancs 


so. Artillery plays a large present campaign. Hunting and 


and with the giving of a fairly remunerative price for a sound four year old, 
should furnish an adequate supply of mouuts for cavalry and Yeomanry, 


but the advent of mechanical traction has seriously reduced the number 


of light draught horses required in populous centres. The "bus and tramway 
horscs have gone for ever; brewers, mineral water manufacturers, general 


dealers and hauliers are more and more adopting the automobil Phe 


farming class remains and is a fixture. If farmers in hilly districts and on 
light 


and had entire horses of Clydcsdale, 


encouragid to breed otherwise than from Shire stallions, 
Cleveland Bay or Yorkshire coach-horse 


strains provided for them at reasonable fees, a class of horse might be bred 


land were 


for which there would be a large demand, Horses from 15h, to 15h. 3in., 


strong and active, would do a lot of work on farms until four or five years old, 
when they would command high prices in the collieries in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, where thousands are used up annually, and they would 
be always saleab!e for general haulage work where sharpness and activity 
are required. I have been purchasing for Army purposes since the date cf 
mobilisation, and I find a universal complaint, in the colliery district in which 
I operate, of the difficulty which exists in obtaining a sufficient number ot 
suitable horses to replace the wastage. Many geldings, bred in Montgomery- 
shire and elsewhere in the Western area, of excellent type have come betor 
me. There must be a large number of similar mares in existence, and il 


these were mated with stallions of the breeds above mentioned, instead ot 


with Shires, an abundant supply of horses of a most useful and saleable stamp 
R. I 


would be forthcoming Ruys 
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rH! WARFARI 


SMALI HORSI 


rue Eptror of Lirt 


in the Christmas Number 


Lirt War 
of the pampered horse of civilisation when exposed out of doors 


SIR I have just read a letter, signed ‘“* Exmoor,” 


of CounTRY in which he quotes the German Minister as to the 


drawbacks 
to all kinds of weather without any experience in the matter of foraging for 
f the Western States is a past-master, 


himself In this respect the cow-pony 


us he is always in the open, and during the summer months stands the hardest 
During the round-up season, 
kind. Each 


two left in 
of those 


riding on a diet of gramma and buffalo grass 
gets no grain of 


of these, 


lasting from spring until late autumn, he any 


cowboy’s “ mount’ consists of eight or ten horses ; are 


accident to any or 


the home pasture as a reserve in case of loss or 

which are taken out on the round-up work, when one is ridden on the morning 
‘ drive,” another in the afternoon and a third when standing guard during 
the night with the cattle which are being gathered for a buyer or for “ ship 
ment "’ to market. In addition to these, specially trained horses are ridden 
when cutting out animals which have been contracted for sale, and 
when the hour for branding calves comes round, the “‘ rope-horse " has his 
inning Speaking generally a horse with the 

round-up is ridden—and ridden hard—every second 

or third day This work is done on what these 

ponies can pick up of the short prairie grasses. The 

natural existence which a ranch pony leads, in 

uddition to making him an excellent forager, results 


in his having sound hoofs and legs without blemish 
In Country Lire of November 28th I read a short 
note from Lord Kinnaird suggesting that more 
information might be furnished as to where young 
horses could be obtained from abroad. My opinion 
is that raised in the ranching country of the 
Western United States would be very hard to beat, 
especially for use in modern warfare Henry H 
JOMNSTONI 
IMMATURI KITTIWAKES 
fo tHe Eprror of Country Lirt 

Sir rhe identity of a bird we have seen of late has 


been puzzling me and some of the other examination 
officers on this steamer rhe bird in question is 
generally only to be seen here in bad weather, and 


never in any numbers —just an odd one here and there 

Its flight is not quite like any of the ordinary gulls 

but more like that of a Manx shearwater (a bird 

which we also see occasionally In size it is about 

the same a i black-headed gull, or perhaps slightly 

larger The billis black and feet and legs yellowish 

here is a black mark above the eye and a black 

collar und the edges of the wings right up to the 

houlder are black Head whitish, back light blue 

grey and breast a very light fawn I have looked 

through Morris's British Birds,” but cannot identify . 

it At foot is a rough sketch to show the markings 

Can you elp me to find out what the bird is 

rhanking ou in inticipation | l JELLICO, 

Assistant Examination Officer, s.s Vigilant in ™ / 

Liverpool Bay ; 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant, to whom this letter wa } 

ubmitted \ I have little doubt that the gulls WW 

referred to by your correspondent are immature f 

examples of the kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla). Though 

young birds of this species do not agree in every \ 

detail with the description given, there are certain | 

important characters which seem to indicate that ‘ 

the kittiwake is almost undoubtedly the species 

referred The fact that the edges of the wings 

right up to the oulder are black’ especially give i 

1 clue to its identity The colour of the breast 

which is described as of a very light fawn,’ is 

probably due t tain, if present The young kitti 

wake has the bill blackish and the legs and feet 

brown until complete maturity is attained. There could 

be no harm in shooting a specimen and submitting it 

for examination, and the question of its identity could 


then be ascertained beyond doubt.””—Epb 
DRYING FRUIT 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirt 


Sir,—In the issue of Country Lire for September roth, 
just received, I note a correspondent writes to suggest 
I enclose 
advertisement of the 
evaporator that After 


peeling and coring the apples with a little machine 


preserving apples by drying them in rings 
gives a sketch 


the orchard here 


an which 


we use in 
a basin of salt and water is used to drop the rings 
prevent Next the apples are 


spread on trays of small-meshed wire-netting, and the 


into to discoloration. 
trays are fixed into the sulphuring chamber and left 
his process sets the colour 
The trays of fruit 


there for twenty minutes. 
and in no wise affects the flavour. 
are then put into the evaporator, the time taken to 
the but usually 


FARRAN, Cotmore, Moss Vale, 


dry rings varies, eight hours is 


sufficient.—Dorotny J 
N.S.W., Australia. 





«* 


LETTERS FROM A SUBALTERN, R.F.A. 

Below will be found a continuation of the letters from a 
subaltern of which the first instalment appeared in last weck’s 
number. It will be seen that the writcr sends on what he calls 
the ill-fated field glasses, of which we have already shown an 
illustration. The sketches give a very realistic impression of 
actual wartare. 

November toth. 


First of all, to allay any anxiety, I am quite fit and 
at present unpunctured; no lead in my composition. Th« 
only fly in the ointment is the utter impossibility of washing 


except at intervals of about three days. This _ trifling 
inconvenience, however, is to be rectified to-night after tea. 
Herewith the ill-fated field glasses. I kept the other half, 
as it is still intact and serviceable. You might have them 
stuffed or whatever one does to such relics. I enclose one o1 
two sketches done in idle moments. We are still having 
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Dec. 19th, 1914, 


a rest, but we are off to another shooting party to-morrow. 
All ground game, and very quick at getting to ground, too. 
We hear all sorts and kinds of rumours about the 
but nothing very definite. 

Force in half or capture 
people would be forced to 


Russians, 
I wish they would cut the Southern 
Cracow, then the East Prussia 
retire and things might begin to 


march a bit. Perhaps they might even be induced to drop 
Belgium in a hurry and give us all some exercise All the 
men went and had a hot bath this morning in some huge 
washing tanks in a 

sail cloth factory. “a4 

[ went with the first SP ar 
batch, and the », 

water was absolutely — " 

cold. However, I * 

was on my mettle 


and \bravelyT applied 
the soap. My 
vot blue and my 
hands numb. 
Suddenly the hot 
wate! turned 
on, and | did a 
high jump 
out of the tank to — 
the safety ot ferra 

firma! This caused 

no small merriment, 

as all the men were doubtless speculating 
would make a fool of 
November. 





face 


Was 


record 





A Record Jump. 


as to how long I 
myself by washing in a cold bath in 


November 12th. 
Don’t let your feelings get the better of you at the sight 
# pen and ink. I am sitting in a civilised house, with a piano 
just behind me—unfortunately none of us can deal with it— 
ind I get snugly into a civilised bed between civilised sheets 


‘very night. Please send a dozen pairs of silk pyjamas at 
once! We are having a rest now after a somewhat strenuous 


fortnight, culminating with the guns in action for nearly two 


days and nights continuously, so the sheets 

are much appreciated. How are the Belgian ga 
refugees getting on? I hope you found some Skea s 
nice tame ones. The black eye is getting on as 
very nicely, thanks, but it is somewhat losing 

its romantic colour. While I was observing 


officer I saw one of the trench mortars, which you have, no 
doubt, read about, at unpleasantly close quarters; in fact, 
he plummed one of his shells into the trench I was observing 


from. It made the most appalling explosion and threw oui 
1 lot of mud and smoke, but otherwise did little damage, 
as one could see the shell coming and clear out of its way, 






Uh po bach aud Kpaer 
avakl, Aanayeel Druk 


then go back and repair the sadly damaged trench. However, 


its life was short and sweet, as after it had unburdened itseli 
ot something less than a ton of superfluous metal we introduced 
\ particularly effective breed of gun to it, which placed three 
lyddite shells neatly on the top of the offending mortar and 
extinguished it fo 


ever. You never saw anything like the 
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delight of the infantrymen as our old shells came sailing over- 
head to land accurately in the exact spot. 

I was up in the trenches one evening observing, when the 
Germans started what was evidently intended for a serious 
attack ; that is to say, they up from their trenches and started 
running across the open by twenties and thirties, in rushes of 
about fifty yards, then lying down in the turnips, blazing away 
into the air for all they were worth while our machine guns 
amused themselves at their expense. This seemed almost too 
good to be truce. I let the battery know what was happening 
and in a very short time they organised a brilliant firework 
display of shrapnel which speedily decided the Deutscheis that 
the open was no place for them Next morning I counted thirty- 
eight dead Germans within a square of about thirty yards, and 
another forty or so scattered about the turnip field! Early 
one morning, when there was rather more noise than usual in 
the firing line, I very unwisely volunteered to the infantry C.O 
to go and see what was happening, and started out accompanied 
by my bombardicr, who is a man of imagination. About half 
way across an immense ploughed field, without a vestige of shelter, 
they started shelling us. It was unpleasantly dark and foggy, 
and after one particularly close one | turned to the bombardie1 
and said: ‘‘ Where did that burst He managed to reply 
between gasps, “‘ I—I—lI don’t know, sir, but I think’s ‘ow it 
were in my pocket ! I think perhaps I have told you cnough 
lies now. The next batch will follow later 

November 21st. 

rhere is little news from here—we seem to make slow progress 
at various points of the line—but nothing exciting is happening. 
We bombard the Germans, and then they bombard us back again. 
Each side knows all about the pet places of the other, and move- 
ment by day is almost impossible, as the ground is covered with 
snow and a man can be seen miles away. We have had some 
ghastly weather, and | have never ceased thanking all my stars 
that I am not an infantryman. It is now freezing hard, with 
bright sunshiny days and occasional flurries of snow—an carly 
winter by all accounts. We perform all sorts of clog dances 
and gymnastics, while there is no one to see us, by way of keeping 
warm, and as soon as an acroplane comes over we all crawl 
into our funk holes and freeze! I hope the Germans loathe 
the sight of aeroplanes as much as we do. It is a consolation 
to picture them all scuttling into holes and crannies like so many 
blackbeetles when one of our aeroplanes comes over. 


We saw a lot of 
when we were in 


partridges on the march many a time 
action, but doing nothing in particular, 
and I longed for a shot again as a covey came over the 
line of guns. There are also thousands of pigeons round here 
and a fair number of hares, and I have several times contem- 
plated a pot shot with my revolver, but the pigeons are too wild 
and the hares are generally chased by a crowd of bloodthirsty 
Tommies who very nearly smash the hares in their efforts to 
round them up. If noise could kill, there would not be a hare 
left in France. We get German acroplanes over us every day, 
but are getting very cunning in the art of dodging them; I do 
not think they see much of us. The weather is glorious again, 
though it is beastly cold at nights, and we are longing to get on 
and have a whack at them, though I expect we shall have plenty 
of chances before the war is over. 
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\ RURAL INDUSTRY AT WINTERSLOW 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir At this time when great efforts are being made to provide work, it is 
not, perhaps, out of place to ask you to be kind enough to allow me to draw 
ittention to my industry at Winterslow in Wiltshire for hand-spinning and 
weaving Any profits that accrue are divided among the workers. The 


intrinsic merits of hand-made homespuns are too well known to enlarge upon 


More labour is necessary to produce a hand-made article than a similar one 


made by machine, therefore a greater proportion of the value is for labour 


This labour, besides being profitable, is pleasant and is done in the homes of 
the women, who can look after their own home duties at the same time Many 
have husband or son at the front rhe industry is different from most others 
in that it is run on strictly business lines and the entire sale is in the hands 

{ Messrs 


surberry’s Nina HAMILTON AND BRANDON 


AN OCCASIONAL VISITOR 


fo THe Epiror oF Country Lirt 
Sir rhe fish depicted in the accompanying sketch is the dusky perch, of 
dusky serranus (Serranus gigas), an occasional visitor to the South of England 
It is found in the Mediterranean, and appears also, according to Day, off 


Madeira and as far South as the Cape of Good Hope, as well as off the Eastern 


shores of North America. The specimen which I recently examined measured 


in. in length and weighed 21}lb., and when cooked tasted exactly like 
halibut, and 
was of similar 
een texture. The 
. Av back of the 
fish is of a 
° + reddish brown 
= % [ Zz. colour, which 
{ x i F fades into a 
. = 


lighter shack 


along the 





Z sides and 


underneath 


PERCH. Unfortu. 


nately, it is 


THE DUSKY 


impossible rive at even an approximation as to the age of the fish in 


question from an examination of its scales; neither could the information be 


gained from the otoliths, as they are almost uniformly opaque, the annular 


rings having disappeared Arpert Wap! 
rH! LOYAL BISHARIN 
To THe Epiror of Country Luirt 
SIR Travellers in Egypt will be interested to learn that the tribe of the 
Bisharin, who are encamped at Assuan, have a complete camel corps at the 


service of the Government for use in the desert operations against the Turks 
These children of the desert are remarkable for their almost Caucasian cast 
of features, their beautifully symmetrical figures and their luxuriant growth 
f hair, which they wear hanging down in numberless plaits over their necks 
rhe Bisharin are noted for their bold and warlike disposition as compared 
with the mass of the surrounding population, and they may be 
Turkish 


natives are superstitious as regards 


trusted to 


five a very good account of themselves against our enemies 


rhe photograph is unique, as these 
I I l 
photographing their camels, thinking the 


McLetsu 


beasts will necessarily die after 
he operation Db 





READY TO 


FIGHT THE TURKS. 
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MY PET MINK SAMMY. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—During the summer holidays of 1914, when we were staying on our 
island, we found one of the greatest pets we have yet had. We 


were walking 


along the beach 
one afternoon when 
we heard a noise 
like a Teddy Bear 
being pinched 
Mother and I both 

“ae 
mink!” 
We began a search 
drift- 
which had 


exclaimed : 
a baby 


among the 
wood 
been washed up on 
land during the 
winter gales 
Presently I saw a 
tiny weasly-looking 
animal about four 
inches long, with a 
blunt nose, and 
tiny fat body 
covered in wool 
Its eves were not 
It could 
not have been mort 
than three davs 
old At last I 


managed to get it 


vet open 





out from the mass SAMMY AT TWO MONTHS OLD. 


of wood and logs 
We could hear som 
At first our new pet wa 


The little thing curled up in my hand and went to sleep. 
more babies squeaking, but could not find them 
for he smelled terribly and squeaked all day long. 1 

a few weeks mother had to get up several times every night to look after 


a dreadful nuisance, 





HE LIKES 


RAW MEAT. 

Sammy, as we had named him. We fed him on warm canned milk and fish 
After about two weeks his eyes opened, and he began to hear, and his ears, 
Up to this 
At the end of a month Sammy became very fond of 


which before had been flat against his head, began to grow out. 
time he had been deaf. 


water. Every day we gave him a panful to swim in, which he enjoyed very 
much. Now, at three months old, Sammy has his beautiful winter coat ; 


iis nose has become quite pointed, his eyes very bright, his hearing keen 
ind his teeth as sharp as needles. He is as playful as any kitten and loves 
The only food he will eat now 
When he is tired of playing about the house he climb 
He is the pet of the family 


He has collected 5dols. for the 


romping with some feathers tied to a string. 
is meat or fish. 
on to one of the beds, curls up and goes to sleep. 
We all worship him, and he knows it too! 
Belgians’ Fund. I am sending you some photographs of him and myself 
I forgot to say that our island is in the Gulf of Georgia, about thirty miles 
from Victoria, B.C.—Constance Grey, Esquimalt, Victoria, B.( 


A YORKSHIRE TERRIER WITH MENINGITIS 
To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Having just lost a Yorkshire terrier, large breed, 1 wonder if some one 
of your dog correspondents would give me any suggestion as tu cause of 
death About two months before death he was noticed to be dull. He 
seemed to be in pain across the loins (? kidneys) and winced when touched 
rhe usual remedies were given, and he appeared to get right ; then his sight 
seemed to fail, he ceased to bark or drink water, though unusually fond 
of it. After running well one day, the next he wandered off over a milk 
and was found next morning caught in a hedge. From then he could not 
see or hear, smell or taste, and finally spun round and round like a teetotum 
till he fell exhausted. 
it? He was four years o'd and a strong dog. Circumstances prevented an 
examination. There were no signs of distemper.—West MIDLAND 
Judging from the symptoms described, there is little doubt that th 
dog was suffering from meningitis, or inflammation of the brain, which may 


Evidently the brain was wrong, but what caused 


have arisen from an injury to the head, excessive excrtion or over-excitc me nt 
When the cerebellum becomes affected tly 
sufferer seems to lose control of his movements, often turning round in a 
blundering into objects, etc.—Eb.} 


or as a sequel to distemper. 


circle, 








